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ORTHODOXY  The  word  orthodox  is  derived  from 

AND  THE  TRUTH  two  Greek  words,  6906?  right,  and 

66|a  opinion.  In  its  broader  sense  it 
means  right  opinion  about  any  subject  generally  accepted  and 
approved.  Amongst  writers  on  religious  subjects  it  is  used 
variously.  To  the  majority,  orthodoxy  means  those  religious 
opinions  which  conform  to  the  articles  of  a  particular  creed. 
As  there  are  several  hundred  of  these  creedal  categories 
under  the  Christian  name  alone,  there  are  a  corresponding 
number  of  orthodoxies.  With  this  in  mind  it  is  conceivable 
to  think  of  orthodox  and  heterodox  views  of  Christian 
Science,  that  is  to  say,  views,  on  the  one  hand,  which  con¬ 
form  to  the  ideas  set  forth  in  Mrs.  Eddy's  Science  and  Health, 
and  opinions,  on  the  other  hand,  which  more  or  less  depart 
from  them.  Moreover,  creedal  differences  exist  today  in  one 
and  the  same  denomination.  The  Auburn  Affirmationists 
drew  up  a  set  of  affirmations  which  differentiates  their  be¬ 
liefs  from  the  historic  creed  of  their  denomination.  This 
calls  for  two  orthodoxies  and  their  respective  heterodoxies, 
each  party  being  heterodox  to  the  other.  Wherever  modern¬ 
ism  has  invaded  a  denomination  (and  what  one  has  it  not 
invaded?)  we  have  the  same  anomalous  situation.  It  becomes 
clear,  then,  that  Biblical  Christianity,  the  one  true  faith 
which  does  not  lend  itself  to  comparison,  because  of  its  unique¬ 
ness  in  Divine  source  and  nature,  with  any  religious  system 
of  the  world,  calls  for  a  corresponding  conception  of  ortho¬ 
doxy.  This  Dr.  Hale  Amos  senses  when  he  writes,*  “For 
orthodoxy,  let  us  observe,  is  not  my  ‘doxy'  or  the  other  fel¬ 
low's  ‘doxy.'  It  is  what  it  is,  viz.:  sound  or  right  teaching 
according  to  the  Scriptures  and  inspiration,  the  guarantee  of 
orthodoxy,  like  the  flaming  sword,  turns  every  way  on  an 
approach  to  Scripture.  Those  who  attack  the  Bible,  if  they 

^The  Vital  Challenge  of  Biblical  Certitude,  Introduction  p.  xix  (see  Book 
Reviews  in  this  issue). 
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had  vision  enough  to  perceive  it,  are  always  bound  to  fail  in 
carrying  the  assault.  This  (from  a  philosophical  standpoint) 
explains  why  the  modernist  so  often  takes  refuge  in  affixing 
stupid  and  unmeaning  labels  on  those  who  challenge  him  to 
show  that  the  claims  of  Scripture  are  not  worthy  of  the 
highest  credence.  The  strongest  claim  which  the  Bible  makes 
for  itself  is  inspiration,  and  it  is  futile  to  butt  one’s  head 
against  rock  fact.” 

The  very  existence  of  conflicting  orthodoxies  springs  from 
the  attempt  of  unilluminated  men  to  answer  the  repeated 
question  of  the  Pilots  of  Christian  history.  What  is  truth? 
Much  of  this  is  based  upon  a  false  application  of  the  Lord’s 
promise  that  when  the  Holy  Spirit  should  come  He  would 
guide  the  Lord’s  chosen  into  all  truth.  I  quote  from  the  same 
chapter  of  Dr.  Amos’  book  where  he  vigorously  exposes  the 
falsity  of  this  application  (p.  xix) :  ^Today  it  argues  almost 
wilful  ignorance  of  the  Lord’s  Sayings  when  men  who  claim 
the  right  of  a  critical  or  interrogatory  approach  to  Christian 
doctrine  declare  that  Christ  promised  the  Holy  Spirit  to  guide 
men  into  all  truth.  What  truth?  That  is  the  question  which 
honest  Christian  discipleship  asks  of  those  who  misquote  the 
original.  Revealed  truth  is  a  very  definite  deposit;  it  is  *the 
truth*  (cf.  original)  which  in  all  its  pristine  purity,  divine 
reality  and  glorious  accessibility  has  been  duly  certificated 
to  the  Church  by  the  Holy  Spirit.  And  the  Scriptures  of  the 
Old  and  New  Testaments  still  remain  the  touchstone  of  the 
Truth  because  Inspiration,  a  finished  process,  has  clothed 
itself  with  the  written  Word.  The  perpetual  light  of  the 
Holy  Spirit  (illumination,  not  inspiration)  was  promised  and 
is  vouchsafed  to  every  believer  who  looks  for  guidance  into 
the  knowledge  of  the  Truth.  If,  therefore,  I  persist  in  ask¬ 
ing,  ‘What  is  Truth?’  is  there  not  danger  that  I  may  still  be 
doing  the  same  in  a  realm  where  Divine  Authority  will  an¬ 
swer  me  nothing?  Not  long  ago  I  heard  a  well-known 
preacher*  declare  that  he  had  never  forgotten  having  once 


’Canon  S.  M.  Warner  (Holy  Trinity,  Eastbourne)  on  Luke  18:8,9. 
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read  in  a  work  entitled  'Letters  from  Hell/  of  one  who  was 
discovered  in  the  world  of  lost  spirits  to  be  occupied  in  the 
ceaseless  routine  of  washing  his  hands,  and  every  now  and 
then  looking  up  to  ask,  'What  is  Truth?'  When  questioned 
why  he  so  acted,  he  appeared  to  have  no  answer  save  to  go 
on  washing  his  hands  and  putting  the  same  question,  *Wkat 
is  Truth?*  ** 

But  "all  of  the  truth"  is  demanded  for  a  full-orbed  ortho¬ 
doxy.  A  short  creedal  statement  does  not  and  cannot 
exhaust  "the  truth."  Those  who  cramp  their  orthodoxy  into 
the  confines  of  a  brief  list  of  "fundamentals"  soon  become 
spiritually  poverty-stricken.  If  we  do  not  enter  into  and 
exercise  our  God-given  privileges  in  the  free  range  of  all  the 
Divine  revelation,  our  orthodoxy  is  in  great  danger  of  drying 
up  and  becoming  a  hindrance  to  some  hungry  soul.  There 
is  nothing  in  this  world  more  pathetic  than  a  professed 
orthodoxy  dead  at  the  heart  with  dry  rot. 

•o  o-  ■» 

ALCOHOL  The  Reader*s  Digest  carried  in  its  August 
AND  number  an  article  by  J.  F.  Furnas,  designed,  in 

GASOLENE  all  of  its  gruesome  and  realistic  descriptions 
of  the  results  of  automobile  accidents,  to  aid  in 
the  effort  to  stem  the  mounting  numbers  of  deaths  and  maim¬ 
ing  injuries  from  this  terrible  biproduct  of  the  machine  age. 
Aid  is  requested  by  the  editors  of  the  Digest  in  publicizing 
the  campaign  and  its  object.  One  of  right  mind  must  be 
in  sympathy  with  any  legitimate  means  designed  to  help  in 
the  curtailment  of  unnecessary  loss  of  valuable  lives  and  the 
maiming  of  thousands  of  persons  whose  lives  are  not  for¬ 
feited;  but  there  may  be  some  doubt  about  the  effectiveness, 
as  a  deterring  agent,  of  the  gruesome  tale.  There  are  two 
classes  of  drivers  chiefly  responsible  for  the  more  serious  ac¬ 
cidents — ^those  under  the  influence  of  liquor  (not  necessarily 
classed  as  drunk)  and  the  irresponsible  speeders  who  have 
no  urgent  business  at  any  given  point  but,  nevertheless,  act 
on  the  urge  to  be  there  as  near  to  now  as  possible,  then  sit 
down  and  fold  their  hands  waiting  for  time,  while  it  "marches 
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on”  to  catch  up  with  them.  Fear  of  death  has  not  staid  the 
hand  of  the  criminal,  and  it  can  hardly  be  expected  to  give 
pause  to  the  heedless  speeder  or  the  drunken  driver.  The 
great  increase  in  fatal  accidents  since  the  American  people 
chose  to  return  to  the  days  of  the  freer  flow  of  liquor  is 
bringing  home  the  serious  responsibility  bound  up  with  such 
movements.  The  tragic  feature  now,  as  it  always  has  been 
in  the  past,  is  that  the  innocent  suffer  either  with  or  on 
account  of  the  guilty. 

Much  humorous  comment  has  passed  since  President 
Roosevelt  referred  to  “the  horse  and  buggy  days.”  One  thing 
may  be  said  of  those  quieter  and  happier  times,  many  a  faith¬ 
ful  old  dobbin  took  his  drunken  master  home  in  safety, 
Henry  Ford  has  not  invented  the  universal  car  that  will  do 
that. 


Rollin  T.  Chafer. 


Department  of 

Systematic  Theology 

Lewis  Sperry  Chafer,  Editor 


THE  HYPOSTATIC  UNION 
By  Charles  Lee  Feinberg,  Th.D. 

I.  Introduction 

Of  all  the  phases  and  divisions  of  Christology  there  is 
perhaps  none  more  interesting  than  the  subject  of  the 
hypostatical,  or  preferably,  the  hypostatic  union.  The  Person 
of  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ  is  at  one  and  the  same  time  of  vast 
intrinsic  importance  and  of  almost  insurmountable  difficulty 
of  explanation.  It  defies  and  transcends  any  human  intellec¬ 
tual  effort  to  explain  or  analyze  it.  No  successful  attempt 
has  ever  been  made  to  fathom  the  mystery  of  the  hypostatic 
union.  It  is  all  the  more  inscrutable,  because  there  is,  and 
has  been,  no  situation  or  pattern  similar  or  analogous  to  it 
in  the  history  of  the  world.  *The  highest  miracle  in  the 
world’s  history  will  assuredly  be  the  last  of  all  to  be 
understood.”* 

These  admissions,  however,  do  not  preclude  reverent  study 
of  the  subject.  It  is  only  most  needful  to  remember  that  it 
is  exceedingly  easy  to  fall  into  error  by  shifting  a  little  either 
to  the  right  or  to  the  left.  There  are  so  many  varjdng 
opinions  on  the  subject,  even  among  orthodox  theologians, 
that  one  must  ever  be  on  the  alert  to  test  each  statement  by 
the  word  of  the  Scriptures  and  the  accepted  and  tested 
formulas  of  the  Church. 

A,  Definition  and  Distinction. 

With  this  in  mind  we  turn  at  the  beginning  to  a  clear 
definition  of  terms  and  issues.  It  was  a  wise  professor  who  ad¬ 
vised  his  students  thus :  “Look  well  to  your  definitions.”  “Hypo¬ 
static”  is  derived  from  two  Greek  words,  ^6  “under”  and 

‘Van  Oosterzee,  J.  J.  Christian  Dogmatics,  Vol.  II,  p.  516. 
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lOTaoOai  (from  lotdvai)  “to  stand,”  referring  to  that  which 
forms  a  basis.  It  means  that  which  relates  to  a  subsistence, 
person,  or  personality.  The  Council  of  Alexandria  in  A.D. 
362  defined  hypostasis  as  synonymous  with  person.  “Hypo¬ 
static  union,”  then,  refers  to  a  personal  union  and  has  as  its 
technical  meaning  the  union  of  the  divine  and  the  human 
natures  in  Christ. 

The  hypostatic  union,  let  it  be  said,  is  not  synonymous 
with  either  the  virgin  birth  or  the  incarnation.  The  last  is 
the  broadest  of  all  three  terms.  It  refers  to  the  whole  con¬ 
ception  of  God  manifesting  Himself  in  the  flesh.  The  virgin 
birth,  the  most  restricted  of  all  three  terms,  is  merely  the 
medium  of  the  incarnation.  The  hypostatic  union  is  that 
which  was  effected  and  brought  into  being  by  the  incarna¬ 
tion.  The  incarnation  and  the  hypostatic  union  are  coex¬ 
tensive  as  to  time. 

But  neither  is  this  union  to  be  confused  with  a  theophany. 
It  is  true  that  the  hypostatic  union  and  the  theophanies  have 
one  great  feature  in  common:  in  both  the  one  acting  is  the 
Second  Person  of  the  Godhead.  However,  there  is  only  one 
hypostatic  union  whereas  there  have  been  several  theophanies 
— ^that  to  Abraham,  that  to  Lot,  that  to  Moses,  that  to  Joshua, 
and  to  others.  The  theophanies  were  vouchsafed  to  a  very 
limited  number  of  people;  the  hypostatic  union,  or  rather 
the  consequences  of  the  union,  were  visible  to  many.  But 
above  all,  the  theophanies  were  temporary,  while  the  union 
of  the  two  natures  in  Christ  is  eternal.  The  relation  between 
the  two  is  well  expressed  in  the  words  of  Shedd:  “The  the¬ 
ophany  was  the  harbinger  of  the  incarnation,”’  and  by  so 
much  of  the  hypostatic  union  as  well. 

Just  a  word  need  be  said  to  differentiate  the  subject  at  hand 
from  transubstantiation.  When  the  Logos  took  on  human 
form.  He  did  not  cease  to  be  Grod.  This  would  have  been 
transubstantiation.  In  the  h3rpostatic  union,  however,  the 


^Dogmatic  Theology,  Vol.  I,  p.  110. 
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Logos  is  still  God  at  the  same  time  that  He  assumes  the 
nature  of  man. 

There  remains  now  to  distinguish  between  nature  and 
person.  A  nature  is  not  a  person,  but  every  person  has  at 
least  one  nature.  A  nature  is  not  necessarily  personalized. 
There  is  a  human  nature  which  is  substance  possessed  in 
common  by  all  men.  There  is  a  divine  nature,  ever  personal* 
ized,  which  is  possessed  by  the  Father,  Son,  and  Holy  Spirit. 
The  human  nature  which  is  '^a  real  substance  having  physical, 
rational,  moral,  and  spiritual  properties’’  is  capable  of  be¬ 
coming  a  human  person,  but  it  can  be  enhypostatic,  without 
subsistence.  The  eternal  generation  of  the  Son  and  the 
eternal  procession  of  the  Spirit  personalize  or  hypostasize 
the  divine  nature  into  three  distinct  hypostases.’ 

B,  Uniqueness  of  the  Person  of  Christ. 

So  much  for  definition  and  differentiation.  Let  us  now 
note  briefly  the  uniqueness  of  the  Person  of  Christ.  Of  such 
great  importance  has  the  appearance  of  Christ  been  to  the 
world  that  history  has  been  divided  as  to  its  relation  to  that 
event,  either  before  or  after  Christ.  It  is  readily,  and  even 
gladly,  admitted  on  every  hand  that  among  all  who  have 
walked  and  lived  on  earth,  Christ  is  unique.  Such  is  the 
testimony  borne  to  Him  by  Mohammedan,  Catholic,  and  Jew, 
to  say  nothing  of  the  adoration  and  worship  fitly  rendered 
to  Him  by  all  sincere  evangelical  believers.  The  Koran  states : 
“Verily,  Christ  Jesus,  the  Son  of  Mary,  is  the  apostle  of  God, 
and  His  word,  which  He  conveyed  unto  Mary,  and  a  Spirit 
proceeding  from  Him;  honorable  in  this  world  and  in  the 
world  to  come;  and  one  of  those  who  approach  near  to  the 
presence  of  God.”  Cardinal  Henry  Newman  declared  of  Him ; 
“There  is  just  one  Name  in  the  whole  world  that  lives;  it  is 
the  Name  of  One  who  passed  His  years  in  obscurity,  and 
who  died  a  malefactor’s  death.  Eighteen  hundred  years 
have  gone  by  since  that  time,  but  still  It  has  Its  hold  upon 
the  human  mind.  It  has  possessed  the  world,  and  It  main- 


*Shedd,  W.  G.  T.  Dogmatic  Theology,  Vol.  II,  pp.  91,  292. 
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tains  possession.  Amid  the  most  various  nations,  under  the 
most  divei’sified  circumstances,  in  the  most  cultivated,  in  the 
rudest  races  and  intellects,  in  all  classes  of  society,  the  Owner 
of  that  great  Name  reigns.  High  and  low,  rich  and  poor, 
acknowledge  Him.  Millions  of  souls  are  conversing  with 
Him,  are  venturing  at  His  word,  are  looking  for  His  presence. 
Palaces  sumptuous,  innumerable,  are  raised  to  His  honour; 
His  image,  in  its  deepest  humiliations,  is  triumphantly  dis¬ 
played  in  the  proud  city,  in  the  open  country,  at  the  comers 
of  streets,  on  the  tops  of  mountains.  It  sanctifies  the  ancestral 
hall,  the  closet,  and  the  bedchamber ;  it  is  the  subject  for  the 
exercise  of  the  highest  genius  in  the  imitative  arts.  It  is 
worn  next  the  heart  in  life;  it  is  held  before  the  failing 
eyes  in  death.  Here,  then,  is  One  Who  is  not  a  mere  name; 
He  is  no  empty  fiction;  He  is  a  substance;  He  is  dead  and 
gone,  but  still  He  lives — ^as  the  living,  energetic  thought  of 
successive  generations,  and  as  the  awful  motive  power  of  a 
thousand  great  events.”  Rabbi  Solomon  B.  Freehof  spoke 
eulogistically  of  Christ  after  the  following  manner:  ‘‘He  is 
still  the  living  comrade  of  countless  lives.  No  Moslem  ever 
sings  ‘Mohammed,  lover  of  my  soul,*  nor  does  any  Jew  say 
of  Moses,  the  teacher,  ‘I  need  thee  every  hour*  ....  He 
brought  God  near  to  men  through  his  presence  ....  He 
made  the  Divine  personal  for  myriads  of  worshippers  .  .  .  . 
there  is  an  explosive  power  in  the  Christian  faith  which 
can  capture  the  souls  of  men  in  the  calmest  moment  of  their 
self-contentment,  tear  down  their  spiritual  organization  and 
build  it  upon  a  new  plan.** 

C.  His  Indispensable  Position  in  Christianity, 

No  matter  in  what  sense,  however,  Christ  is  considered 
unique  for  the  world  as  such,  for  Christianity  He  is  indis¬ 
pensable.  In  fact  Christianity  is  Christ.  Dr.  Burkitt*s  decla¬ 
ration  is  absolutely  true  when  he  says  that  “Christianity 
stands  or  falls,  lives  or  dies,  with  the  personality  of  Jesus 
Christ.**  It  is  conceivable  to  have  Confucianism  without  Con¬ 
fucius  or  Mohammedanism  without  Mohammed,  but  Christ- 
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tianity  without  Christ  is  not  worthy  of  the  name  and  is  worse 
than  sounding  brass  and  tinkling  cymbal. 

D.  Sources  of  Our  Information, 

The  sources  of  our  information  concerning  Christ  are 
divided  into  two  ranks.  The  Scriptures,  particularly  the  New 
Testament  are  of  first  importance  and  are  the  primary 
source.  Among  secondary  sources  are  the  works  of  the 
heathen  writers,  Tactitus,  Lucian,  and  Suetonius;  the  work 
of  the  Jewish  Josephus;  and  the  Apocryphal  Gospels.  For 
our  discussion  of  the  hypostatic  union  we  shall  confine  our¬ 
selves  to  the  primary  source  only,  for  it  is  admitted  that 
“every  Christological  theory  must  be  reckoned  a  failure, 
which  does  not  faithfully  refiect  the  historical  image  of  Jesus 
as  depicted  in  the  Gospels,  and  allow  Him  to  be  as  He  appears 
there,  a  veritable,  though  not  a  mere  man.”^ 

E.  Scope  of  this  Thesis, 

It  is  our  aim  in  this  paper  to  treat  our  subject  from 
several  angles.  First,  we  shall  occupy  ourselves  with  a  dis¬ 
cussion  of  the  course  or  history  of  Christological  thinking. 
Second,  the  hypostatic  union  as  a  subject  of  prophecy  will 
be  considered.  Third,  our  attention  will  be  turned  to  the 
hypostatic  union  as  a  fact  of  history.  Fourth,  the  implica¬ 
tions  of  this  truth  will  be  dealt  with.  Finally,  the  conse¬ 
quences  or  purpose  of  the  union  will  be  handled.  In  short, 
our  subject  shall  be  treated  creedally,  prophetically,  histor¬ 
ically  or  analytically,  and  functionally. 

II.  Course  of  Christological  Thinking 

A,  Historical  Movements, 

In  any  discussion  of  the  subject  of  the  hypostatic  union, 
the  course  of  thinking  upon  this  truth  should  find  a  rightful 
and  legitimate  place.  This  is  true  for  several  reasons.  First, 
it  is  a  safeguard  against  falling  into  the  same  errors  that 
have  crept  in  in  former  years.  Second,  assurance  of  the 
accuracy  of  the  present  orthodox  position  is  heightened  and 
enhanced  by  the  fact  that  reverent  theologians  have  found  no 
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good  cause  to  include  those  erroneous  views  which  have  been 
formerly  and  consistently  rejected.  Third,  the  many  con¬ 
troversies  and  discussions  on  different  phases  of  the  subject 
have  brought  to  light  truths  and  factors  that  would  have 
had  to  be  dealt  with  at  some  time  or  other.  Fourth,  the 
study  of  the  history  of  the  subject  is  interesting,  because 
there  has  been  a  remarkable  return  in  certain  quarters  of 
the  camp  of  negative  criticism  to  a  view  that  approximates 
more  closely  that  of  the  New  Testament  and  the  creeds. 

It  is  admitted  by  all  who  have  expressed  themselves  upon 
the  matter  with  any  fair  show  of  reason,  that  the  early 
Church  believed  implicitly  in  and  held  tenaciously  and  un¬ 
reservedly  to  the  deity  of  Christ.  In  fact,  “Very  early  in 
the  Church’s  career,  it  became  necessary  to  contend  for  the 
reality  of  Christ’s  Manhood.  His  Deity  was  recognized  to 
the  full,  and  the  power  of  that  august  conception  coming 
upon  men’s  minds  as  with  the  rush  of  an  advancing  tide — 
so  new,  so  unheard  of  was  it — swept  away  many  into  the 
error  of  losing  their  hold  of  the  other  aspect  of  His  Person.’” 
Fosdick  confirms  this  statement  by  saying:  “The  central 
struggle  of  the  early  Church  was  not  to  get  people  to  believe 
in  the  divine  origin  of  Jesus.”*  They  believed  it  already. 
But  shortly  after  the  period  of  the  apostles  there  grew  up  a 
sect  known  as  the  Ebionites  (from  the  Hebrew  word 
“poor”).  There  were  certain  divisions  of  this  sect  which 
varied  in  their  opinion  as  to  the  birth  of  Christ,  some  claim¬ 
ing  for  Him  only  a  natural  conception  and  birth  while  others 
acknowledged  His  supernatural  birth.  But  all  Ebionites  fell 
short  of  a  realization  of  Christ’s  divine  nature.  At  best  He 
was  a  man  with  extraordinary  endowments  which  were 
graciously  vouchsafed  to  Him  at  baptism.  Seeds  of  this  sect 
can  be  discerned  in  the  Judaizing  Christians  of  the  apostolic 
age. 

If  the  Ebionites  denied  the  true  deity  of  Christ,  the  Docet- 
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ists  rejected  the  reality  of  Christ’s  humanity.  Docetism 
(from  Soxito— *‘to  appear”)  is  to  be  found  among  Gnostics 
and  Manichaeans.  These  were  so  impressed  with  the  tenet 
that  matter  is  inherently  evil  that  they  felt  God  in  His 
transcendence  could  have  no  immediate  contact  with  the 
material  world.  For  the  same  reason  Christ,  being  divine, 
could  not  contaminate  Himself  by  contact  with  matter.  There¬ 
fore,  if  a  body  is  to  be  predicated  of  Him  as  a  man,  it  must 
really  be  only  an  appearance  of  a  body,  and  not  one,  in 
reality.  That  such  views  were  present  in  apostolic  times  can 
be  gathered  from  John’s  words:  “For  many  deceivers  arc 
entered  into  the  world,  who  confess  not  that  Jesus  Christ  is 
come  in  the  flesh”  (2  Jn.  7). 

During  the  second  and  third  centuries  theological  thought 
was  again  centered  and  focused  on  the  Person  of  Christ. 
This  time  it  was  Arius — starting  from  the  statement  that 
“We  must  either  suppose  two  divine  original  essences,  with¬ 
out  beginning  and  independent  of  each  other,  we  must  sub¬ 
stitute  a  dyarchy  for  a  monarchy,  or  we  must  not  shrink 
from  asserting  that  the  Logos  had  a  beginning  of  his  exist¬ 
ence — that  there  was  when  he  was  not” — ^who  held  that  the 
Son  was  created,  that  He  was  a  flnite  being,  there  being  a 
time  when  He  was  not;  that  in  the  historical  Christ  the 
human  element  is  only  the  material  and  the  soul  is  the  Logos.’ 
Here  was  a  thoroughgoing  denial  of  the  essential  deity  of 
Christ.  Sanday  has  expressed  it  well  in  stating  that  “The 
Arian  controversy  was  no  doubt  the  greatest  of  all  the  crises 
in  the  history  of  ancient  Christianity.”*  But  the  Spirit  of 
God  led  the  Church  into  the  truth  and  Arius’  position  was 
condemned  at  the  Council  of  Nicaea  in  325.  The  Council 
declared  the  essential  deity  of  the  Son  and  His  equality  with 
both  the  Father  and  the  Holy  Spirit.  It  deflned  the  eternal 
generation  of  the  Son  as  “the  communication  of  the  one 
eternal  essence  of  deity  by  the  First  Person  to  the  Second 
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Person,  in  a  manner  ineffable,  mysterious,  and  abstracted 
from  all  earthly  and  human  peculiarities.” 

But  the  Nicene  Council  did  not  put  an  end  to  all  specula¬ 
tion  on  the  two  natures  in  Christ.  In  the  latter  part  of  the 
fourth  century  Appollinaris  attempted  to  explain  the  Person 
of  Christ  in  such  a  way  that  for  him  the  absurdity  of  declar¬ 
ing  Christ  wholly  God  and  wholly  man  might  be  obviated.  To 
this  end  he  maintained,  in  accordance  with  his  trichotomy, 
that  Christ  had  a  human  body  and  soul,  but  not  a  human 
spirit  (jivEvfia).  In  Christ  the  Logos  took  the  place  of  the 
human  spirit.  Needless  to  say,  this  view,  vitiating  as  it  does 
the  true  humanity  of  Christ,  was  condemned.  But  it  is  most 
remarkable  how  many  men  writing  today  on  the  two  natures 
in  Christ  hold  a  position  essentially  Apollinarian. 

If  Apollinaris  had  tried  to  mix  the  deity  and  humanity  of 
Christ  so  as  to  obtain  a  person  possessed  of  a  fusion  of  both, 
Nestorius  separated  these  two  natures  to  such  an  extent  as 
to  predicate  of  Christ  a  two-fold  personality.  He  denied  that 
there  was  a  real  union  between  the  two  natures  in  Christ, 
making  it  not  an  organic  one  but  a  moral  one.  The  result 
was,  of  course,  two  natures  and  two  persons.  In  opposition 
to  this  view,  the  Eutychians  and  Monophysites  contended  that 
after  the  incarnation  Christ  had  but  one  nature.  Both 
natures  were  mingled  into  one  constituting  a  tertium  quid,  or 
third  nature.  Out  of  this  controversy  there  arose  also  at  a 
later  date  the  question  as  to  whether  Christ  had  one  or  two 
wills.  The  decisions  on  these  vital  points  of  doctrine  are  con¬ 
tained  in  the  proceedings  of  the  Council  of  Chalcedon  and  the 
Third  Constantinopolitan  Council.  The  Chalcedon  Symbol 
reads:  “Wherefore,  after  the  example  of  the  Holy  Fathers, 
we  all  with  one  voice  confess  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ  one  and 
the  same  Son,  the  same  perfect  in  Godhead,  the  same  perfect 
in  manhood,  very  God  and  very  Man,  the  same  consisting  of 
a  reasonable  soul  and  a  body  (t6v  a^ov  lx  Xovixii?  xal 

ow^atog),  of  one  substance  with  the  Father  as  touching  the 
Godhead,  the  same  of  one  substance  with  us  as  touching  the 
manhood  (6fioouaiov  T(p  Ilatpl  xata  ttiv  6s6TT)Ta,  xal  6(ioovoiov 
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t6v  a^6v  fifiTv  xatd  ttjv  dvOe(o:i6TT)Ta),  like  us  in  all  things,  sin 
except;  begotten  of  the  Father  before  the  worlds  as  touch¬ 
ing  the  Godhead,  the  same  in  these  last  days,  for  us  and  for 
our  salvation,  bom  of  the  Virgin  Mary,  the  Mother  of  God, 
as  touching  the  manhood,  one  and  the  same  Christ,  Son, 
Lord,  Only-begotten,  to  be  acknowledged  of  two  natures  (lx 
5vo  qnjoetov) ;  without  confusion,  without  conversion,  with¬ 
out  division,  never  to  be  separated  (dovvywco?,  dTpIjiTO)?, 
dSiai^ETog,  dxcoQioTO)^) ;  the  distinction  of  natures  being  in  no 
wise  done  away  because  of  the  union,  but  rather  the  charac¬ 
teristic  property  of  each  nature  being  preserved,  and  con¬ 
curring  into  one  Person  and  one  subsistence,  not  as  if  Christ 
were  parted  or  divided  into  Two  Persons,  but  one  and  the 
same  Son  and  Only-begotten  God,  Word,  Lord,  Jesus  Christ; 
even  as  the  Prophets  from  the  beginning  spake  concerning 
Him,  and  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ  hath  instructed  us,  and  the 
Symbol  of  the  Fathers  hath  handed  down  to  us.”  The 
Symbol  of  Chalcedon  was  added  to  at  the  Constantinopolitan 
Council  in  681  to  state  that  in  Christ  there  were  two  wills, 
not  antagonistic  to  one  another,  but  the  human  will  in  sub¬ 
jection  to  the  divine.  In  summarizing,  Hodge  says:  “The 
decision  against  Nestorius,  in  which  the  unity  of  Christ's 
person  was  asserted;  that  against  Eutyches,  affirming  the 
distinction  of  natures;  and  that  against  the  Monothelites,  de¬ 
claring  that  the  possession  of  a  human  nature  involves  of 
necessity  the  possession  of  a  human  will,  have  been  received 
as  the  true  faith  by  the  Church  universal,  the  Greek,  Latin, 
and  Protestant.”* 

From  the  time  of  Chalcedon  until  the  modern  period 
little  was  done  in  the  field  of  Christology.  Attention  was 
shifted  in  scholastic  theology  to  Anthropology.  Even  in  the 
time  of  the  Reformation  Christology  was  not  the  primary 
subject  of  discussion  except  in  so  far  as  it  was  related  to  the 
sacramental  controversy.  But  in  modern  times  the  minds  of 
men  have  again  been  turned  to  a  study  of  the  Person  of 
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Christ  and  both  various  and  sundry  have  been  the  contri¬ 
butions  to  the  field  of  Christology.  For  orthodox  Christianity, 
however,  the  Christology  of  the  creeds  still  stands. 

B.  The  Hypostatic  Union — a  Subject  of  Prophecy. 

The  Chalcedon  Formula,  as  we  noted  above,  claimed  to  be 
setting  forth  the  Person  of  Christ  even  as  the  prophets  had 
depicted  Him  from  the  beginning.  The  Old  Testament,  if 
we  are  to  believe  one  writer,  revealed  nothing  of  a  Person 
with  two  natures  when  it  spoke  of  the  coming  Messiah.  Says 
Fosdick,  “Divine  substance  and  nature,  ontological  equality 
with  God,  were  not  involved  in  Messiahship  at  all.  No  ideas 
were  there  which  could  lead  to  philosophies  of  triunity  in 
God  or  of  two  natures  blended  in  one  person.”*®  Let  us 
search  the  Scriptures  to  see  if  these  things  be  so.  God  the 
Father  Himself  has  the  honor  of  being  the  first  to  fore¬ 
tell  the  coming  of  the  Messiah.  After  the  sin  of  Adam  and 
Eve,  the  serpent  was  told  by  God:  “And  I  will  put  enmity 
between  thee  and  the  woman,  and  between  thy  seed  and  her 
seed;  it  shall  bruise  thy  head,  and  thou  shalt  bruise  his 
heel”  (Gen.  3:15).  This  is  a  prophecy  pure  and  simple  of 
the  humanity  of  the  Messiah;  He  was  to  be  of  the  seed  of 
the  woman.  In  Gen.  49:10  Jacob  foretells:  “The  sceptre 
shall  not  depart  from  Judah,  nor  a  lawgiver  from  between 
his  feet,  until  Shiloh  come ;  and  unto  him  shall  the  gathering 
of  the  people  be.”  This  word  of  Jacob  refers  again  to  the 
humanity  of  the  Messiah.  We  are  inclined  to  believe,  how¬ 
ever,  that  when  Balaam  prophesied  of  the  Messiah,  he  hinted 
at  the  deity  of  the  Messiah,  saying :  “I  shall  see  him,  but  not 
now;  I  shall  behold  him,  but  not  nigh:  there  shall  come  a 
Star  out  of  Jacob,  and  a  Sceptre  shall  rise  out  of  Israel,  and 
shall  smite  the  corners  of  Moab,  and  destroy  all  the  children 
of  Sheth”  (Num.  24:17).  The  mention  of  a  “Star”  seems 
to  refer  to  His  heavenly  origin.  So  much  for  the  law.  What 
say  the  prophets? 

The  prophet  Isaiah  in  foretelling  the  coming  of  the 
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Messiah  speaks  of  Him  as  human  and  divine  in  the  same 
breath.  When  the  man  of  God  is  giving  Ahaz  a  sign  from 
the  Lord,  he  declares:  *^Behold  a  virgin  shall  conceive,  and 
bear  a  son,  and  shall  call  his  name  Immanuel"’  (Isa.  7:14). 
The  deity  and  humanity  of  the  coming  One  are  here  linked. 
Deity  could  be  predicated  of  Him  as  well  as  humanity  from 
this  portrait  given  by  Isaiah.  But  this  is  not  all,  for  the 
prophet  continues:  "Tor  unto  us  a  child  is  born,  unto  us  a 
son  is  given:  and  the  government  shall  be  upon  his  shoulder: 
and  his  name  shall  be  called  Wonderful,  Counsellor,  The 
mighty  God,  The  everlasting  Father,  The  Prince  of  Peace” 
(Isa.  9:6).  The  same  One  who  is  bom  as  a  child  is  rightly 
to  be  called  “The  mighty  God,  the  Father  of  the  ages.”  Either 
the  prophet  is  telling  us  that  the  Messiah  is  to  be  both  God 
and  man,  or  his  language,  and  all  language,  has  lost  all 
significance.  Jeremiah  similarly  joins  deity  with  humanity 
in  predicting  of  the  Anointed  of  the  Lord :  “Behold,  the  days 
come,  saith  the  Lord,  that  I  will  raise  unto  David  a  righteous 
Branch,  and  a  King  shall  reign  and  prosper,  and  shall  execute 
judgment  and  justice  in  the  earth.  In  his  days  Judah  shall 
be  saved,  and  Israel  shall  dwell  safely:  and  this  is  his  name 
whereby  he  shall  be  called,  THE  LORD  OUR  RIGHTEOUS¬ 
NESS”  ( Jer.  2.3 :5, 6).  He  who  is  of  the  seed  of  David  is  simul¬ 
taneously  the  Lord.  The  law  and  the  prophets  have  spoken. 
What  is  the  testimony  of  the  writings  of  the  Old  Testament? 

In  the  second  psalm  the  kings  of  the  earth  are  seen  re¬ 
volting  against  the  Lord  and  His  Messiah,  even  He  of  whom 
it  is  said:  “Thou  art  my  son”  (Psa.  2:2, 7).  David  speaking 
prophetically  of  the  resurrection  of  the  Messiah  states:  “For 
thou  wilt  not  leave  my  soul  in  Hades ;  neither  wilt  thou  suffer 
thine  Holy  One  to  see  corruption”  (Psa.  16:10).  The  human 
soul  of  the  Messiah  is  evidently  taken  as  belonging  to  the 
Holy  One  of  God  who  will  not  experience  corruption  in  death. 
The  twenty-second  Psalm  reveals  that  He  who  is  so  truly 
man  that  He  can  be  the  victim  of  a  crucifixion,  is  nevertheless 
and  still  the  Only-begotten  of  the  Father  (Psa.  22:20 — ^“darl¬ 
ing”).  Need  we  multiply  instances?  The  law,  the  prophets, 
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and  the  writings  have  spoken  and  their  testimony  agrees  in 
this :  the  Messiah  to  come  is  to  be  both  God  and  man. 

C.  The  Hypostatic  Union — a  Matter  of  History. 

When  God  promised  Israel  a  Messiah,  we  say  it  rever¬ 
ently,  He  not  only  meant  exactly  what  He  said,  but  He  was 
as  good  as  His  word  in  fulfilling  it — a  lesson  yet  to  be  learned 
by  Israel  as  a  nation.  So  we  find  the  very  first  verse  of  the 
New  Testament  reading:  “The  book  of  the  generation  of 
Jesus  Christ,  the  son  of  David,  the  son  of  Abraham.”  With¬ 
out  the  picture  given  in  the  Gospels  of  the  historic  Christ, 
there  is  no  rationale  or  need  for  a  study  of  the  hypostatic 
union.  The  evangels  give  us  at  one  and  the  same  time  the 
fulfillment  of  all  Old  Testament  representations  of  a  Divine- 
human  Messiah  and  furnish  also  the  justification  for  the 
existence  of  the  remainder  of  the  New  Testament  revelation. 

The  Gospels  testify  that  Christ  lived  on  earth  at  a  period 
of  the  world’s  history  and  was  both  God  and  man,  the  God- 
man.  First  of  all,  Christ  claimed  as  much  for  Himself. 
When  He  rebuked  the  Pharisees  by  saying :  “But  now  ye  seek 
to  kill  me,  a  man  that  hath  told  you  the  truth,  which  I  have 
heard  of  God,”  He  was  clearly  stating  that  He  was  a  man. 
(Jn.  8:40).  Furthermore,  when  Jesus  made  such  a  pro¬ 
nouncement  as:  “Before  Abraham  was,  I  am,”  and  “I  and 
my  Father  are  one,”  He  claimed  to  be  God,  and  wanted  men 
to  recognize  Him  as  such  (Jn.  8:68;  10:30).  Apart  from 
these  statements  of  Christ  the  Gospels  reveal  Him  to  be 
possessed  both  of  true  humanity  and  true  deity.  That  He 
had  a  human  body  is  revealed,  among  many  other  possible 
passages,  in  Luke  23 :52,  53 :  “This  man  went  unto  Pilate,  and 
begged  the  body  of  Jesus.  And  he  took  it  down,  and  wrapped 
it  in  linen,  and  laid  it  in  a  sepulchre  that  was  hewn  in  stone, 
wherein  never  man  before  was  laid.”  Christ  had  a  rational 
human  soul  according  to  Mt.  26:38:  “Then  saith  he  unto 
them.  My  soul  is  exceeding  sorrowful,  even  unto  death.”  The 
humanity  of  Jesus  had  as  its  final  component  part  a  human 
spirit.  In  Mark  2 :8  we  read :  “And  immediately  when  Jesus 
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perceived  in  his  spirit  that  they  so  reasoned  within  them¬ 
selves,  he  said  unto  them,  Why  reason  ye  these  things  in 
your  hearts?” 

Christ,  moreover,  experienced  all  those  sensations  and 
feelings  which  are  common  to  unfallen  humanity.  After 
His  fast  of  forty  days  He  was  hungry  (Mt.  4:2).  On  the 
Cross  He  spoke  of  His  thirst  (Jn.  19:28).  When  Christ 
came  to  Jacob’s  well.  He  was  weary  from  the  long  journey 
(Jn.  4:6).  The  tempest  on  the  sea  found  Him  asleep.  (Mt. 
8:24).  Jesus  is  said  to  have  loved  the  rich  young  man  as 
well  as  Lazarus,  Mary,  and  Martha  (Mk.  10:21;  Jn.  11:5). 
Christ  was  moved  with  compassion  for  the  multitudes  who 
were  scattered  abroad,  as  sheep  without  a  shepherd.  (Mt. 
9:36).  The  Lord  Jesus  was  moved  with  anger  because  of  the 
hypocritically  meticulous  Pharisees  (Mk.  3:6).  He  was 
anxious;  He  feared;  He  groaned;  He  wept;  He  prayed  (Heb. 
5:7;  Jn.  12:27;  11:33,  35;  Mt.  14:23).  Of  Him  it  is  also 
said  that  He  grew  physically,  increased  in  wisdom,  learned 
obedience,  was  tempted,  and  was  made  perfect  through  suffer¬ 
ings  (Lk.  2:40,  52;  Heb.  6:8;  2:18,  10).  Finally,  the  Christ 
who  was  truly  man,  thought  not  exclusively  or  merely  so, 
suffered  untold  agony  in  the  garden  of  Gethsemane  and  later 
died  on  the  Cross  (Lk.  22:44;  Jn.  19:30). 

The  Gospels  that  reveal  Christ  as  human  in  the  fullest 
and  truest  sense  of  the  word,  likewise  depict  Him  as  truly 
God.  The  omniscience  of  Christ  is  clearly  seen  from  John 
2:24,  25:  '’But  Jesus  did  not  commit  himself  unto  them,  be¬ 
cause  he  knew  all  men.  And  needed  not  that  any  should 
testify  of  man;  for  he  knew  what  was  in  man.”  John  3:13 
speaks  of  His  omnipresence :  "And  no  man  hath  ascended  up 
to  heaven,  but  he  that  came  down  from  heaven,  even  the  Son 
of  man  which  is  in  heaven.”  Christ  was  omnipotent  as 
Matthew  narrates  in  28 :18 :  "And  Jesus  came  and  spake  unto 
them,  saying.  All  power  is  given  unto  me  in  heaven  and  in 
earth.”  He  claims  preexistence  by  His  words:  "Before 
Abraham  was,  I  am,”  and  places  Himself  on  an  equality  with 
the  Father  in  such  a  way  that  the  Jews  "sought  the  more  to 
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kill  him,  because  he  not  only  had  broken  the  sabbath,  but 
said  also  that  God  was  his  Father,  making  himself  equal  with 
God”  (Jo.  8:68;  5:18).  His  authority  over  creation  was 
displayed  when  he  stilled  the  troubled  sea.  He  forgave  sins 
and  accepted  homage  and  worship  due  to  deity  alone.  (Jn. 
9:38;  20:28).  He  commanded  and  demanded  for  Himself 
that  which  no  other  person  in  the  Scriptures  would  have  had 
a  right  to  require,  except  God,  when  He  said :  “Let  not  your 
heart  be  troubled :  ye  believe  in  God,  believe  also  in  me”  ( Jn. 
14:1). 

A  similar  testimony  to  that  which  is  given  in  the  Gospels 
is  to  be  found  in  the  remainder  of  the  apostolic  writings  of 
the  New  Testament.  Paul  speaks  of  Christ’s  humanity  in 
Gal.  4:4:  “But  when  the  fulness  of  the  time  was  come,  God 
sent  forth  his  Son,  made  of  a  woman,  made  under  the  law.” 
Deity  is  ascribed  to  Jesus  in  Col.  1 :16-17 :  “Who  is  the  image 
of  the  invisible  God,  the  firstborn  of  every  creature :  For  by 
him  were  all  things  created,  that  are  in  heaven,  and  that  are 
in  earth,  visible  and  invisible,  whether  they  be  thrones,  or 
dominions,  or  principalities,  or  powers :  all  things  were 
created  by  him,  and  for  him :  And  he  is  before  all  things,  and 
by  him  all  things  consist.”  In  his  sermon  on  the  Day  of 
Pentecost  Peter  said  of  Christ:  “Ye  men  of  Israel,  hear  these 
words ;  Jesus  of  Nazareth,  a  man  approved  of  God  among  you 
by  miracles  and  wonders  and  signs,  which  God  did  by  him  in 
the  midst  of  you,  as  ye  yourselves  also  know”  (Acts  2:22). 
In  writing  his  First  Epistle  Peter  links  Christ  with  God  the 
Father  and  Holy  Spirit:  “Elect  according  to  the  foreknowl¬ 
edge  of  God  the  Father,  through  sanctification  of  the  Spirit, 
unto  obedience  and  sprinkling  of  the  blood  of  Jesus  Christ; 
Grace  unto  you,  and  peace,  be  multiplied”  (1  Pet.  1:2).  The 
apostle  John,  no  less  than  Paul  and  Peter,  attributes  to 
Christ  not  only  humanity  but  diety  as  well.  We  note  two 
passages  of  the  many  that  are  available.  “That  which  was 
from  the  beginning,  which  we  have  heard,  which  we  have 
seen  with  our  eyes,  which  we  have  looked  upon,  and  our 
hands  have  handled,  of  the  Word  of  life”  (1  Jn.  1:1).  “And 
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we  know  that  the  Son  of  God  is  come,  and  hath  driven  us  an 
understanding,  that  we  may  know  him  that  is  true,  and  we 
are  in  him  that  is  true,  even  in  his  Son  Jesus  Christ.  This 
is  the  true  God,  and  eternal  life”  (1  Jn.  6:20).  Needless  to 
say,  any  one  who  searches  the  New  Testament  open  mindedly 
with  the  purpose  of  ascertaining  whether  Christ  be  both  God 
as  well  as  man,  will  come  face  to  face  with  an  **emharras  de 
richesse** 

In  closing  this  part  of  our  discussion  on  the  hypostatic 
union  as  a  matter  of  history,  we  quote  a  concise  and  pertinent 
statement  of  Warfield  from  his  article  on  “The  Person  of 
Christ.”"  “From  Matthew  where  He  is  presented  as  one  of 
the  persons  of  the  Holy  Trinity  (28:19) — or  if  we  prefer  the 
chronological  order  of  books,  from  the  Epistle  of  James 
where  He  is  spoken  of  as  the  Glory  of  God,  the  Shekinah 
(2:1) — ^to  the  Apocalypse  where  He  is  represented  as  declar¬ 
ing  that  He  is  the  Alpha  and  Omega,  the  First  and  the  Last, 
the  Beginning  and  the  End  (1:18,  17;  22:13),  He  is  con¬ 
sistently  thought  of  as  in  His  fundamental  being  just  God. 
At  the  same  time  from  the  Synoptic  Gospels,  in  which  He  is 
dramatized  as  a  man  walking  among  men.  His  human  descent 
carefully  recorded,  and  His  sense  of  dependence  on  God  so 
emphasized  that  prayer  becomes  almost  His  most  character¬ 
istic  action,  to  the  Epistles  of  John  in  which  it  is  made  the 
note  of  a  Christian  that  he  confesses  that  Jesus  Christ  has 
come  in  fiesh  (1  John  4:2),  and  the  Apocalsrpse  in  which  His 
birth  in  the  tribe  of  Judah  and  the  house  of  David  (6:6; 
22:16),  His  exemplary  life  of  conflict  and  victory  (3:21), 
His  death  on  the  cross  (11:8)  are  noted.  He  is  equally  con¬ 
sistently  thought  of  as  true  man.  Nevertheless,  from  the 
beginning  to  the  end  of  the  whole  series  of  books,  while  first 
one  and  then  the  other  of  His  two  natures  comes  into  re¬ 
peated  prominence,  there  is  never  a  question  of  conflict  be¬ 
tween  the  two,  never  any  confusion  in  their  relations,  never 
any  schism  in  the  unitary  personal  action;  but  He  is  obviously 
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considered  and  presented  as  one,  composite  indeed,  but 
divided  personality.” 

Dallas,  Texas. 

(To  he  conclvded  in  the  October-Decemher  Number.) 
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THE  HOLY  SPIRIT  IN  THE  OLD  TESTAMENT 
By  Carl  Armerding,  D.D. 

Note:  This  article,  begun  in  this  issue  and  to  be  continued  in 
the  fall  number,  is  a  condensation  of  the  1935  lectures  delivered 
by  the  author  on  the  W.  H.  Griffith  Thomas  Foundation  in  May. 

All  quotations  of  Scripture  in  this  series  are  tidcen  from  the 
New  Translation  by  J.  N.  Darby. — ^Editor. 

I. 

The  Pentateuch 

The  prominent  place,  as  well  as  the  varied  activities,  of 
the  Holy  Spirit  in  Old  Testament  times  are  apt  to  be  over¬ 
looked  because  of  the  more  complete  revelation  which  we  have 
of  Him  in  the  New  Testament.  Yet,  He  is  the  first  one  of  the 
Blessed  Trinity  to  be  specially  named  in  Scripture.  In  fact, 
in  the  Pentateuch  we  get  three  of  His  names,  each  one  linked 
with  some  particular  activity  of  His.  It  is  our  purpose  to 
trace  these  through  the  major  divisions  of  the  Old  Testament, 
to  draw  timely  lessons  from  them,  and  also  to  suggest  their 
use  as  illustrations  of  New  Testament  teachings  concerning 
the  Holy  Spirit. 

It  is  to  be  hoped  that  none  of  our  readers  has  any  question 
about  either  the  personality,  or  the  deity,  of  the  Holy  Spirit. 
The  writer  confesses  both.  The  very  term  “spirit”  implies 
personality.  As  another  has  said,  “If  the  Spirit  of  God 
knows  divine  things  (Cf.  1  Cor.  2:11)  then  He  is  conscious 
and  intelligent  .  .  .  and  I  know  not  what  argues  personality 
more  than  consciousness  and  intelligence.”* 

His  deity  is  declared  in  the  very  first  verse  that  mentions 
Him.  He  is  “the  Spirit  of  God,”  or,  of  Elohim  (Gen.  1:2). 
And  “it  is  agreed  by  almost  all  scholars  that  the  name  Elohim 
signifies  ‘the  Putter-forth  of  power.*  He  is  the  being  to 

‘F.  W.  Grant,  Facts  and  Theories  as  to  a  Future  State,  p.  39. 
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whom  power  belongs”  (Girdlestone).  The  primary  name, 
then,  of  the  Spirit  of  God,  introduces  Him  as  the  powerful 
One,  the  omnipotent  One.  How  fitting  this  is  in  view  of  the 
chaotic  condition  depicted  in  the  opening  clause  of  Genesis 
1:2!  Nothing  but  divine  power  could  cope  with  that.  And 
it  is  the  Spirit  of  Elohim  who  takes  the  initiative  as  He 
broods,  or  hovers,  over  that  most  unpromising  waste.  God 
speaks  and  there  is  light  where  only  darkness  reigned  before. 
And  this,  so  we  are  told  by  St.  Paul,  is  exactly  what  happened 
in  our  own  case  “because  it  is  the  God  who  spoke  that  out  of 
darkness  light  should  shine  who  has  shone  in  our  hearts  for 
the  shining  forth  of  the  knowledge  of  the  glory  of  God  in 
the  face  of  Jesus  Christ”  (2  Cor.  4:6).  That  being  so,  it 
is  perfectly  legitimate  to  say  that  just  as  the  work  of  the 
Spirit  preceded  the  shining  forth  of  the  light  in  the  primeval 
day,  so  it  was  He  who  began  in  us  the  mighty  work  of 
regeneration  that  we  too  might  have  the  “light  of  life.”  To 
every  soul  thus  “born  of  the  Spirit”  it  is  matter  of  profound 
interest  that  his  first  move  toward  God  was  in  reality  a 
response  to  a  move  already  made  toward  him  by  God. 

The  second  name  of  the  Holy  Spirit  as  given  to  us  in  the 
Pentateuch  is  found  in  Genesis  6:3.  “And  Jehovah  said.  My 
Spirit  shall  not  always  plead  with  man,  for  he  indeed  is 
flesh.”  Here  His  implied  name  is  “the  Spirit  of  Jehovah,” 
the  self-existent  One,  the  One  “who  is,  and  who  was,  and  who 
is  to  come”  (Rev.  1:4),  the  eternal  One.  It  is  the  covenant 
name.  “God  spoke  to  Moses,  and  said  to  him,  I  am  Jehovah. 
And  I  appeared  unto  Abraham,  unto  Isaac,  and  unto  Jacob,  as 
the  Almighty  God ;  but  by  my  name  Jehovah  I  was  not  made 
known  unto  them.  And  I  established  also  my  covenant  with 
them  .  .  .  and  I  have  remembered  my  covenant.  Therefore 
say  unto  the  children  of  Israel,  I  am  Jehovah”  (Ex.  6:3-6). 

Although  Jehovah  was  not  making  Himself  known  as  such 
in  the  days  of  Noah,  nevertheless  He  acted  according  to  His 
covenant  name  when  by  the  Spirit  He  preached  through  Noah 
to  those  who  are  now  in  prison  because  they  resisted  His 
pleading  “when  the  long  suffering  of  God  waited  in  the  days 
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of  Noe  while  the  ark  was  preparing”  (1  Pet.  3:20).  In  a 
later  day,  by  the  same  Spirit  and  by  similar  means  He  came 
and  preached  peace  to  us  who  were  far  off  (Cf.  Eph.  2:17). 
But  what  interests  us  especially  just  now  is  to  see  the  use  the 
Holy  Spirit  is  making  of  a  man  like  Noah, — a  human  being, 
the  spokesman  of  Jehovah  Himself.  The  Spirit  of  Jehovah 
was  in  him  just  as  He  was  in  all  of  the  Old  Testament 
prophets  who  “prophesied  of  the  grace  towards  you  .  .  . 
searching  what,  or  what  manner  of  time,  the  Spirit  of  Christ 
which  was  in  them  pointed  out,  testif3ring  before  of  the 
sufferings  which  belonged  to  Christ,  and  the  glories  after 
these”  (1  Pet.  1:10,  11). 

The  third  and  last  name  of  the  Holy  Spirit  directly  re¬ 
vealed  to  us  in  the  Pentateuch  is  found  in  Exodus  28:3  and 
31:3.  “And  thou  shalt  speak  with  all  that  are  wise-hearted, 
whom  I  have  filled  with  the  Spirit  of  wisdom,  that  they  may 
make  Aaron’s  garments  to  hallow  him,  that  he  may  serve 
me  as  a  priest.”  “See,  I  have  called  by  name  Bezaleel  .  .  . 
and  have  filled  him  with  the  Spirit  of  God,  in  wisdom,  and 
in  understanding,  and  in  knowledge,  and  in  every  work,  to 
devise  artistic  work.” 

Here  we  see  the  omniscient  One  operating  through 
selected  individuals  who  are  filled  with  Him  in  order  that 
they  may  provide  others  with  the  materials  for  worship.  It 
is  they  who  build  the  tabernacle  and  make  the  garments  for 
the  priests  who  are  to  serve  in  it.  This  service  is  a  fore¬ 
shadow  of  a  ministry  that  is  all  too  rare  these  days.  Much 
that  passes  for  worship  today  is  nothing  more  than  a  feeding 
of  the  intellect  of  those  who  are  quite  content  to  receive 
benefits  from  the  hand  of  God,  but  who  never  rise  to  the 
point  where  they  truly  worship  Him  purely  and  only  because 
of  what  He  is  to  them.  “Like  people,  like  priest”  is  still 
true.  And  there  is  a  crying  need  for  Spirit-filled  men  who 
will  devote  themselves  to  the  preparation  of  such  things  as 
will  lift  the  people  of  God  to  the  high  plane  of  worship  which 
they  so  seldom,  if  ever  reach. 

On  the  other  hand,  to  be  filled  with  the  Spirit  is  just  as 
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essential  for  those  who  would  serve  the  people  of  God  in  the 
more  ordinary  things.  An  illustration  of  this  may  be  seen 
in  the  case  of  Joseph  who  was  recognized  by  Pharaoh  as  one 
in  whom  the  Spirit  of  God  was.  The  fact  that  Pharaoh  was 
a  heathen  and  therefore  not  in  a  position  to  know  the  full  r 

weight  of  his  statement  does  not  lessen  the  truth  of  it.  ) 

Similar  observations  were  made  in  the  case  of  Daniel.  But 
we  need  not  question  the  assertion  in  either  case.  Those  J 

heathen  monarchs  simply  spoke  better  than  they  knew.  And  I 

Him  whom  they  ignorantly  identified  we  acknowledge  today  \ 

as  the  very  Spirit  of  God  Himself. 

It  was  because  Pharaoh  recognized  this  in  Joseph  that  he 
inquired,  “Shall  we  find  one  like  this,  a  man  in  whom  the 
Spirit  of  God  is?  (Gen.  41:38).  And  he  set  him  over  all 
the  land  of  Egypt  and  called  his  name  “Zaphnath-Paaneah,” 
which  means  “the  one  who  supplies  the  nourishment  of  life.”* 

In  this  he  reminds  us  of  Stephen  and  his  companions,  “men, 
well  reported  of,  full  of  the  Holy  Spirit  and  wisdom”  (Acts 
6:3)  who  were  appointed  to  look  after  the  material  needs  of 
the  Lord’s  people. 

From  Joseph  to  Moses  we  have  an  interval  of  time  con¬ 
cerning  which  the  Scripture  is  silent  regarding  the  opera¬ 
tions  of  the  Holy  Spirit.  There  is  no  definite  record  of  the 
time  when  the  Spirit  came  upon  Moses  but  the  fact  is  implied 
when  God  says  “I  will  take  of  the  Spirit  which  is  upon  thee, 
and  will  put  it  upon  them  [the  seventy  elders] ;  and  they 
shall  bear  the  burden,  of  the  people  with  thee,  and  thou 
shalt  not  bear  it  alone”  (Num.  11:14-17).  “And  Jehovah 
came  down  in  a  cloud,  and  spoke  to  him,  and  took  of  the 
Spirit  that  was  upon  him,  and  put  it  upon  the  seventy  men, 
the  elders;  and  it  came  to  pass  that  when  the  Spirit  rested 
on  them,  they  prophesied”  (Num.  11:25).  Just  so  in  our 
day  “God  has  set  certain  in  the  assembly  .  .  .  helps,  govern¬ 
ments”  (Cf.  1  Cor.  12:28).  And  how  important  they  are! 

Sometimes,  however.  He  operates  by  way  of  restraint 
rather  than  by  constraint.  Balaam  was  a  man  who  loved 
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“the  reward  of  unrighteousness”  and  would  have  cursed  the 
people  of  God  to  obtain  it.  But  the  Spirit  of  God  came  upon 
him  to  restrain  him  (Cf.  Num.  24:2)  and  to  compel  him  to 
bless  instead.  Little  did  the  Israelites  know  of  this  at  the 
time.  And  little  do  we  know  how  much  damage  the  enemy 
might  do  us  if  he  had  a  free  hand.  But  we  do  “know  that 
which  restrains,  that  he  should  be  revealed  in  his  own  time. 
For  the  mystery  of  lawlessness  already  works;  only  there  is 
He  who  restrains  now  until  He  is  gone,  and  then  the  lawless 
one  shall  be  revealed,  whom  the  Lord  Jesus  shall  consume 
with  the  breath  of  His  mouth,  and  shall  annul  by  the  ap¬ 
pearing  of  His  coming”  (2  Thess.  2:6-8). 

Meanwhile,  “our  struggle  is  not  against  blood  and  flesh, 
but  against  principalities,  against  authorities,  against  the 
universal  lords  of  this  darkness,  against  spiritual  powers  of 
wickedness  in  the  heavenlies”  (Eph.  6:12).  The  only  power 
adequate  to  deal  with  such  forces  is  that  of  the  Spirit  of 
God.  And  the  Pentateuch  does  not  close  without  providing 
us  with  an  example  of  one  who,  in  the  power  of  that  Spirit, 
was  able  to  lead  Israel  in  her  conquest  of  the  land  which, 
with  its  hostile  inhabitants,  was  a  striking  type  of  the 
heavenlies  we  have  just  read  about  in  the  epistle  to  the 
Ephesians.  Jehovah  recognizes  Joshua,  the  son  of  Nun,  as 
“a  man  in  whom  is  the  Spirit”  (Num.  27:18).  He  “was 
filled  with  the  Spirit  of  wisdom,  for  Moses  had  laid  his  hands 
upon  him;  and  the  children  of  Israel  hearkened  unto  him,  and 
did  as  Jehovah  had  commanded  Moses”  (Deut.  34:9). 

Thus  the  same  Spirit  who  in  solitary  might  had  begun 
the  work  when  as  yet  there  was  not  a  man  on  the  earth,  now 
condescends  to  use  men  “of  like  passions  to  us,”  dividing  to 
each  in  particular  as  He  pleases.  “There  are  distinctions  of 
gifts,  but  the  same  Spirit;  and  there  are  distinctions  of  serv¬ 
ices,  and  the  same  Lord;  and  there  are  distinctions  of  opera¬ 
tions,  but  the  same  God  who  operates  all  things  in  all”  (1 
Cor.  12),  whether  it  be  in  Noah,  or  Moses,  or  Joshua,  or  any 
other  vessel  meet  for  the  Master’s  use. 
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II 

The  Historical  Books 

1.  The  spiritual  power  which  energized  Joshua  persisted 
until  the  elders  who  overlived  him  had,  like  himself,  passed 
on.  And  then  there  came  a  great  decline  in  Israel  with  a 
complete  loss  of  power.  The  record  (Judges  1)  says  that 
they  either  could  not,  or  else  did  not,  drive  out  their  enemies. 
As  a  matter  of  fact  they  made  a  league  with  the  inhabitants 
of  Canaan  and  the  anger  of  Jehovah  was  hot  against  Israel. 
Therefore,  instead  of  dispossessing  the  nations  of  Canaan  to 
make  room  for  His  people,  He  left  them  there  “to  prove 
Israel  by  them.” 

Further  decline  followed.  The  chosen  people  lapsed  into 
idolatry,  intermarried  with  the  Canaanites,  and  finally  for¬ 
got  God  Himself!  As  a  result,  Jehovah  “sold  them  into  the 
hand  of  Chushan-rishathaim,  king  of  Mesopotamia”  and  they 
served  him  eight  years.  Then  they  cried  to  Jehovah  and  He 
“raised  up  a  saviour  to  the  children  of  Israel,  who  saved 
them,  Othniel  the  son  of  Kenaz,  Caleb's  younger  brother. 
And  the  Spirit  of  Jehovah  was  upon  him,  and  he  judged 
Israel;  and  went  out  to  war,  and  Jehovah  gave  Chushan- 
rishathaim  king  of  Syria  into  his  hand;  and  his  hand  pre¬ 
vailed  against  Chushan-rishathaim.  And  the  land  had  rest 
forty  years.”  (Judges  3:9-11). 

Othniel,  we  notice,  was  directly  related  to  the  older  gen¬ 
eration  that  had  known  the  meaning  of  conquest  and  the  joy 
of  liberty  in  the  power  of  the  Spirit.  But  liberty  is  not 
always  appreciated  by  those  who  have  it.  Very  often  we  do 
not  value  it  until  we  are  deprived  of  it.  And  yet  it  is  our 
God-given  right  as  His  children.  The  Son  of  God  came  that 
He  might  bring  liberty  to  the  captives  (Luke  4:18).  And  if 
the  Son  has  made  us  free,  we  are  free  indeed.  “Christ  has 
set  us  free  in  freedom ;  stand  fast  therefore,  and  be  not  held 
again  in  a  yoke  of  bondage”  (Gal.  5:1).  The  failure  to  heed 
exhortations  like  this  makes  necessary  the  ministry  of  men 
like  Othniel  who  in  the  power  of  the  Spirit  deal  faithfully 
with  those  who  are  enslaved  in  pointing  out  the  causes  of 
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their  present  bondage  and  then  go  out  to  war  to  set  them  free. 
Such  was  evidently  St.  PauPs  mission  to  the  Galatians.  If  the 
language  of  his  epistle  seem  harsh  at  times,  we  need  to 
remember  that  he  must  first  “judge  Israel.”  Then  the  war 
of  liberation  will  be  successful  and  the  Church,  like  the  land 
in  OthnieFs  day,  will  have  rest. 

But  “the  children  of  Israel  again  did  evil  in  the  sight  of 
Jehovah”  over  and  over  until  “Jehovah  delivered  them  into 
the  hand  of  Midian  seven  years”  (Judges  6:1).  The  Midia- 
nites  “destroyed  the  produce  of  the  land  .  .  .  and  they  left 
no  sustenance  in  Israel”  (Ibid,  vs.  4).  They  may  well  serve 
us  as  types  of  the  destructive  critics  of  our  own  times.  What 
the  Church  has  suffered  at  their  hands  requires  no  demon¬ 
stration.  Book  after  book  of  the  precious  word  of  God  by 
which  we  are  to  live  has  been  cast  aside  until  scarcely  any¬ 
thing  is  left.  If  the  enemy  can  no  longer  enslave  the  people 
of  God  he  will  rob  them  of  that  which  alone  can  build  them 
up  on  their  most  holy  faith.  He  may  even  profess  to  receive 
the  whole  Bible  as  the  word  of  God  but  leave  us  nothing  but 
the  “prison  epistles”  as  our  very  own  and  thus,  in  effect,  he 
robs  us  of  much  of  “the  finest  of  the  wheat.”  Thus  “all 
Midian  and  Amalek  and  the  children  of  the  east  (Ibid.  vs. 
33)  have  joined  hands  with  the  common  purpose  of  destroy¬ 
ing  God’s  people. 

But  when  the  enemy  came  in  like  a  flood  “the  Spirit  of 
Jehovah  came  upon  Gideon,”  a  man  who  had  “threshed  wheat 
in  the  winepress  to  secure  it  from  the  Midianites.”  He  is  the 
first  since  the  days  of  Othniel  with  whom  the  Spirit  of  God 
has  thus  linked  himself.  Timid  and  hesitant  though  he  be, 
yet  he  becomes  God’s  instrument  for  the  deliverance  of  His 
people.  And  it  certainly  was  not  by  might  nor  by  power, 
but  by  the  Spirit  of  Jehovah.  Trumpets,  and  torches  con¬ 
cealed  in  earthen  vessels,  do  not  impress  us  as  being  formid¬ 
able  weapons  of  war.  Nor  do  those  who  bear  them  make 
much  of  them.  Their  battle  cry  is,  “The  sword  of  Jehovah 
and  of  Gideon.”  It  is  evident  that  the  weapons  of  their 
warfare  are  not  carnal,  but  mighty  through  God  to  the  pull- 
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ing  down  of  strongholds.  Thus  are  they  enabled  to  deliver 
the  people  of  God  and  to  safeguard  their  food  supply.  The 
need  for  such  Spirit-filled  warriors  is  just  as  great  now  as 
it  was  then. 

But  “it  came  to  pass,  when  Gideon  was  dead,  that  the 
children  of  Israel  turned  again”  to  idols  and  “remembered 
not  Jehovah  their  God,  who  had  delivered  them  out  of  the 
hand  of  all  their  enemies  on  every  side”  (Judges  8:33,  34). 
This  calls  for  fresh  discipline  from  the  hand  of  God  until 
they  cried  out  to  Him,  “We  have  sinned.  Do  Thou  unto  us 
according  to  all  that  is  good  in  Thy  sight;  only  deliver  us, 
we  pray  Thee,  this  day.  And  they  put  away  the  strange 
gods  from  among  them,  and  served  Jehovah;  and  His  soul 
was  grieved  for  the  misery  of  Israel.  And  the  children  of 
Ammon  were  called  together  and  encamped  in  Gilead;  and 
the  children  of  Israel  gathered  together  and  encamped  in 
Mizpeh.  And  the  people,  the  chief  men  of  Gilead,  said  one 
to  another.  Who  is  the  man  that  will  begin  to  fight  against 
the  children  of  Ammon?”  (Judges  10:16-18). 

The  answer  to  that  question  is  “Jephthah  the  Gileadite.” 
He  “was  a  mighty  man  of  valour”  but  one  who,  through  no 
fault  of  his  own,  was  expelled  from  his  father’s  house  by  his 
brethren  (Cf.  Judges  11).  Nevertheless  he  is  to  be  next 
in  the  line  of  spiritual  succession  which  we  are  tracing 
through  these  books.  Having  uttered  all  his  words  before 
Jehovah  in  Mizpeh  he  issues  his  challenge  to  the  king  of 
Ammon.  The  king  replies  by  charging  Israel  with  having 
taken  away  his  land.  But  Jephthah,  consulting  the  record, 
finds  that  the  claim  is  utterly  false  and  forthwith  denies  the 
charge.  “But  the  king  of  the  children  of  Ammon  hearkened 
not  to  the  words  of  Jephthah  that  he  had  sent  him.  Then 
the  Spirit  of  Jehovah  came  upon  Jephthah  .  .  .  and  Jephthah 
passed  over  to  the  children  of  Ammon  to  fight  against  them; 
and  Jehovah  gave  them  into  his  hand  .  .  .  and  the  children  of 
Ammon  were  subdued  before  the  children  of  Israel.”  In 
the  power  of  the  Spirit  of  God  Jephthah  resisted  every  false 
claim  of  the  enemy  and  contended  earnestly  for  that  which 
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was  once  for  all  delivered  to  the  saints.  Truth  was  on  his 
side.  And  the  truth,  as  we  know,  emancipates  and  emboldens. 
The  Spirit  in  whose  might  he  fought  is  “the  Spirit  of  truth.” 
Thus  equipped  he  proved  to  be  more  than  a  match  for  “the 
spirit  of  error.” 

How  different  the  history  of  Samson,  the  last  of  the 
judges,  upon  whom  the  same  Spirit  came  again  and  again, 
powerfully  moving  him  in  the  camp  of  Dan  (Judges  13 :25) ; 
enabling  him  to  rend  a  young  lion  as  one  rends  a  kid  {Ibid 
14:6);  making  him  invincible  before  the  Philistines  {Ibid 
14:9);  and  even  after  he  had  allowed  himself  to  be  bound 
by  them  “the  Spirit  of  Jehovah  came  upon  him,  and  the 
cords  that  were  upon  his  arms  became  as  threads  of  flax 
that  are  burned  with  fire,  and  his  bands  loosed  from  off  his 
hands”  {Ibid  15:14). 

The  prophecy  concerning  Samson  had  been  that  he  should 
“begin  to  save  Israel  out  of  the  hand  of  the  Philistines” 
(Judges  13:5)  but  his  record  shows  that  he  never  did  much 
toward  that  end.  For  the  most  part  his  great  strength 
seems  to  be  used  for  purely  personal  ends.  His  is  too  big 
physically  for  the  Spirit  of  God  to  use  effectively  for  the 
blessing  of  others.  The  story  of  his  selfish  career  closes  the 
book  of  Judges  and  leaves  us  wondering  how  different  it 
might  have  been  if  like  Othniel,  Gideon  and  Jephthah,  he 
had  been  yielded  to  the  Spirit  of  God.  Apparently  he  never 
learned  that  real  victory  comes  not  by  might,  nor  by  power, 
but  only  by  the  Spirit.  Finally  he  is  allowed  to  fall  into  the 
hands  of  those  whose  conqueror  he  might  have  been.  They 
wantonly  deprive  him  of  his  eyesight  and  employ  him  as  a 
slave  or  to  make  them  sport.  He  becomes  the  laughing  stock 
of  the  Philistines.  And  while  it  is  true  that  he  slew  more 
of  them  in  his  death  than  he  had  in  all  of  his  life  before,  the 
net  results  so  far  as  Israel  was  concerned  were  nil.  He  had 
failed  to  use  the  resources  that  were  so  freely  available  to 
him  and  as  a  result  he  who  might  have  been  a  deliverer  of 
others  himself  dies  in  bondage.  What  a  solemn  lesson  is  here 
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written  for  our  admonition  for,  with  our  greater  privileges 
we  have  also  greater  responsibilities. 

2.  As  we  have  just  seen,  the  days  of  the  judges  ended  in 
confusion.  Even  the  priesthood  had  become  utterly  corrupt. 
Israel,  destined  to  be  distinct  from  all  other  nations,  had  not 
only  mingled  with  them  but  now  wanted  to  be  like  them.  They 
clamored  for  a  king  and  in  so  doing  rejected  Him  who  had 
been  their  King  hitherto.  They  wanted  a  human  leader 
whom  they  could  measure  by  human  standards.  In  answer 
to  their  demand  the  Lord  gave  them  Saul,  the  son  of  Kish. 
He  was  **choice  and  comely;  and  there  was  not  among  the 
children  of  Israel  a  comelier  than  he;  from  his  shoulders  and 
upward  he  was  higher  than  any  of  the  people”  (1  Sam.  9:2), 
From  a  human  standpoint  there  was  none  better.  His  sub¬ 
sequent  failure  as  a  king  could  not  be  attributed  to  any  de¬ 
ficiency  in  this  respect.  He  was  just  the  type  of  king  the 
people  wanted.  The  desire  of  all  Israel  was  set  on  him  and 
on  his  father’s  house.  And  in  due  course  he  was  anointed  (1 
Sam.  10:1).  Thereupon  three  signs  were  given  him,  the 
last  of  which  is  of  particular  interest  to  us  just  now  because 
it  has  to  do  with  the  coming  of  the  Spirit  of  Jehovah  upon 
Saul  as  a  result  of  which  he  was  to  be  turned  into  another 
man.  The  effect  was  so  wonderful  that  it  provoked  comment 
similar  to  that  heard  at  Pentecost  centuries  later  when  the 
same  Spirit  came  upon  the  infant  church. 

The  fruit  of  the  Spirit  is  seen  in  Saul  from  the  very 
beginning.  When  he  might  have  boasted  about  having  been 
anointed  king  of  Israel  he  displayed  remarkable  self-control 
(Cf.  1  Sam.  10:16).  Again,  when  he  was  desigrnated  the 
divinely  chosen  captain  of  Jehovah’s  inheritance  he  was  little 
in  his  own  eyes  and  hid  himself  among  the  baggage  {Ibid 
10:22).  When  he  was  ignored  and  despised  by  the  sons  of 
Belial  and  they  brought  him  no  gifts,  *‘he  was  as  one  deaf’ 
(1  Sam.  10:27).  And  finally,  after  his  first  great  victory  over 
the  Ammonites,  when  some  would  have  slain  these  same  sons 
of  Belial,  he  displays  true  grace  when  he  says,  “There  shall 
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not  a  man  be  put  to  death  today;  for  today  Jehovah  has 
wrought  deliverance  in  Israel”  (1  Sam.  11:13). 

Surely  this  was  all  because  the  Spirit  of  Jehovah  was 
upon  him  and  having  His  own  way  with  him.  But  when 
Saul  rejected  the  word  of  Jehovah,  Jehovah  also  rejected 
him  from  reigning  over  Israel  and  very  shortly  afterward  we 
read  that  “the  Spirit  of  Jehovah  departed  from  Saul”  (1 
Sam.  16:14).  While  the  Spirit  had  control  he  displayed 
those  fine  qualities  for  which  we  must  admire  him.  But 
when  the  old  nature  predominated  all  the  hateful  and  despic¬ 
able  works  of  the  flesh  manifested  themselves.  He  may  have 
been  a  true  child  of  God  but  like  the  Corinthians  (1  Cor.  3) 
he  was  no  longer  spiritual  but  carnal.  Once  more  the  Spirit 
comes  upon  him  but  only  to  prevent  him  from  harming 
David,  rather  than  for  positive  blessing.  As  an  effective 
instrument  of  the  Spirit  of  God  he  proved  a  failure. 

But  we  notice  that  before  the  Spirit  finally  departed 
from  Saul  He  had  already  come  upon  his  successor  David, 
the  man  after  God’s  own  heart  (1  Sam.  16:13).  Immediately 
upon  his  anointing,  without  the  delay  we  see  in  Saul’s  case, 
“the  Spirit  of  Jehovah  came  upon  David  from  that  day 
forward”  (Ibid).  And  since  the  sacred  page  records  no  de¬ 
parture  we  may  safely  assume  that  He  never  left  him.  True, 
in  Psalm  51  we  hear  him  praying,  “Take  not  the  Spirit  of 
Thy  holiness  from  me,”  but  the  very  words  imply  that  in 
spite  of  the  awful  sin  which  he  had  committed  he  was  still 
conscious  and  desirous  of  the  presence  of  the  Holy  Spirit. 
That  same  blessed  Spirit  had  followed  him  from  the  womb 
(Psalm  139).  He  welcomed  the  searching  of  the  Spirit 
when  he  prayed,  “Search  me,  0  God,  and  know  my  heart; 
prove  me,  and  know  my  thoughts;  and  see  if  there  be  any 
grievous  way  in  me;  and  lead  me  in  the  way  everlasting” 
(Psalm  139:23,  24).  And  again,  “Let  Thy  good  Spirit  lead 
me  in  a  plain  country”  (Psalm  143:10).  Such  is  the  man 
after  God’s  own  heart.  He  comes  to  the  light  that  his  deeds 
may  be  made  manifest  that  they  are  wrought  in  God. 

It  was  by  the  same  Spirit  that  he  was  encouraged  during 
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the  dark  days  of  exile  "‘while  he  kept  still  close  because  of 
Saul  the  son  of  Kish”  and  when  he  suspected  even  friends  of 
being  foes.  It  was  then  that  “the  Spirit  came  upon  Amasai, 
the  chief  of  the  captains,  and  he  said,  Thine  are  we,  David, 
and  with  thee,  thou  son  of  Jesse,  peace,  peace  be  to  thee,  and 
peace  be  to  thy  helpers,  for  thy  God  helps  thee”  (1  Chr. 
12:18).  A  finer  expression  of  loyalty  and  devotion  could 
scarcely  be  found  anywhere.  How  it  must  have  refreshed 
David’s  soul.  And  it  may  well  serve  as  a  pattern  for  us 
when,  under  the  infiuence  of  the  same  Spirit,  we  too  would 
express  our  devotion  to  “great  David’s  greater  Son.” 

At  the  close  of  his  life  here  on  earth  (2  Sam.  23:2)  we 
find  David  celebrating  the  fact  that  he  had  been  the  instru¬ 
ment  of  that  same  Spirit  who  was  then  and  there  engaging 
him  with  the  Righteous  Ruler  over  men,  the  blessed  and 
only  Ruler,  the  King  of  those  that  reign,  and  Lord  of  those 
that  exercise  lordship.  Thus,  even  in  his  day,  the  Spirit 
was  taking  of  the  things  of  Christ  and  revealing  them.  No 
doubt,  it  was  from  that  same  Spirit  that  David  received  the 
pattern  of  the  temple  (1  Chr.  28:12),  every  whit  of  which 
uttered  Christ’s  glory.  Like  Abraham,  David  rejoiced  to  see 
His  day.  Therefore  he  could  sing,  “Jehovah  said  unto  my 
Lord,  Sit  at  my  right  hand,  until  I  put  thine  enemies  as  foot¬ 
stool  of  thy  feet”  (Psalm  110:1).  As  one  led  of  the  Spirit 
and  subject  to  Him  he  entered  into  “the  things  of  the  Spirit.” 

Of  the  kings  who  succeeded  David  not  one  has  the  dis¬ 
tinction  of  being  so  used  by  the  Holy  Spirit  except  that  we 
know  from  the  New  Testament  that  Solomon,  when  he  wrote 
the  various  books  of  the  Old  Testament  which  are  ascribed 
to  him,  must  have  been  moved  upon  by  the  Holy  Spirit.  But 
of  this  we  have  no  special  mention  in  the  Old  Testament 
itself. 

There  are  three  persons  who  are  so  distinguished,  however. 
The  first  of  these  is  Azariah,  the  son  of  Oded  the  prophet 
(2  Chr.  15:1),  upon  whom  the  Spirit  of  God  came  at  a 
critical  time.  King  Asa  and  his  army  had  just  returned 
from  a  great  victory  over  the  Ethiopians.  How  easy  to  have 
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forgotten  whence  their  help  came.  But  Azariah  reminds 
them  of  the  past  when  they  were  for  “a  long  while  without 
the  true  God,  and  without  a  teaching  priest,  and  without 
law,”  and  there  were  “great  disturbances  amongst  all  the 
inhabitants  of  the  countries.  And  nation  was  broken  against 
nation,  and  city  against  city;  for  God  disturbed  them  with 
all  manner  of  distress.  But  as  for  you,”  said  he,  “be  firm, 
and  let  not  your  hands  be  weak;  for  there  is  a  reward  for 
your  deeds.  And  when  Asa  heard  these  words  and  the 
prophecy  of  Oded  the  prophet  he  took  courage,  and  put  away 
the  abominations  out  of  all  the  land  of  Judah  and  ^njamin. 
and  out  of  all  the  cities  that  he  had  taken  from  mount 
Ephraim  and  renetved  the  altar  of  Jehovah,  that  was  before 
the  porch  of  Jehovah”  (Cf.  2  Chr.  15:1-8).  And  so  the  recov¬ 
ery  went  on  step  by  step.  “They  sacrificed  to  Jehovah  in  that 
day  .  .  .  and  they  entered  into  a  covenant  to  seek  Jehovah  the 
God  of  their  fathers  with  all  their  heart  and  with  all  their  soul 
.  .  .  and  they  swore  to  Jehovah  with  a  loud  voice,  and  with 
shouting,  and  with  trumpets,  and  'vvith  comets.  And  all 
Judah  rejoiced  at  the  oath;  for  they  took  the  oath  with  all 
their  heart,  and  sought  Him  with  their  whole  desire,  and  He 
was  found  of  them.  And  Jehovah  gave  them  rest  round 
about”  (Ibid.  11-16). 

How  good  of  the  Spirit  of  God  to  send  “Azariah  the  Son 
of  Oded”  just  when  He  did.  By  his  ministry  in  the  power 
of  the  Spirit  he  was  used  to  prevent  the  victory  on  the  field 
of  battle  from  being  turned  into  defeat  at  home.  His  ap¬ 
pearance  was  as  timely  as  that  of  Melchisedec  in  the  days  of 
Abram.  The  Omniscient  Spirit  who  knows  how  prone  we 
are  to  be  proud  of  ourselves,  humbles  us  by  calling  atten¬ 
tion  to  ruined  altars  and  broken  covenants  and  graciously 
leads  the  way  to  recovery  and  rest. 

Again,  in  the  days  of  Jehoshaphat,  when  the  Moabites  and 
the  Ammonites  threatened  that  king  with  a  great  multitude, 
the  Spirit  of  Jehovah  came  upon  a  Levite  named  Jehaziel 
(2  Chr.  20:14)  “in  the  midst  of  the  congregation,  and  he 
said.  Be  attentive,  all  Judah,  and  ye  inhabitants  of  Jeru- 
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Salem,  and  thou  king  Jehoshaphat.  Thus  saith  Jehovah  unto 
you:  Fear  not,  nor  be  dismayed,  by  reason  of  this  great 
multitude ;  for  the  battle  is  not  yours,  but  God’s  ...  Ye  shall 
not  have  to  fight  on  this  occasion:  set  yourselves,  stand  and 
see  the  salvation  of  Jehovah  who  is  with  you.  Judah  and 
Jerusalem;  tomorrow  go  out  against  them,  and  Jehovah  will 
be  with  you”  (Ibid,  16-17). 

The  results  of  this  Spirit-filled  ministry  are  immediately 
evident.  The  king  and  the  people  alike  bow  in  the  presence 
of  Jehovah  to  worship  Him  and  the  Levites  “praise  Jehovah 
the  God  of  Israel  with  an  exceeding  loud  voice.”  Early  the 
next  morning  they  go  forth  to  battle  encouraged  by  the  king 
who  “consulted  with  the  people,  and  appointed  singers  to 
Jehovah,  and  those  that  should  praise  in  holy  splendour,  as 
they  went  forth  before  the  armed  men  .  .  .  And  when  they 
began  the  song  of  triumph  and  praise”  Jehovah  gave  them 
victory,  causing  their  enemies  to  destroy  one  another. 

But  with  the  passing  of  the  older  generations  who  had 
experienced  the  power  and  goodness  of  the  Lord  in  this  way, 
we  find  declension  setting  in.  How  history  does  repeat  itself! 
While  Joshua  and  his  contemporaries  lived  the  people  obeyed. 
And  in  like  manner,  while  Jehoiada  lived  he  was  used  of 
God  to  preserve  the  nation  in  the  days  of  Joash  (Of.  2  Chr. 
24),  but  after  his  death  “they  forsook  the  house  of  Jehovah 
the  God  of  their  fathers,  and  served  the  Asherahs  and  idols; 
and  wrath  came  upon  Judah  and  Jerusalem  for  this  their 
trespass.  And  He  sent  prophets  among  them  to  bring  them 
again  to  Jehovah,  and  they  testified  against  them;  but  they 
would  not  give  ear.  And  the  Spirit  of  God  came  upon 
Zechariah  the  son  of  Jehoiada  the  priest;  and  he  stood  up 
above  the  people  and  said  unto  them.  Thus  saith  God ;  where¬ 
fore  do  ye  transgress  the  commandments  of  Jehovah?  And 
ye  cannot  prosper;  for  ye  have  forsaken  Jehovah,  and  He 
hath  forsaken  you.  And  they  conspired  against  him,  and 
stoned  him  with  stones  at  the  command  of  the  king  in  the 
court  of  the  house  of  Jehovah.  And  king  Joash  remembered 
not  the  kindness  which  Jehoidada  his  father  had  done  to 
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him,  but  slew  his  son.  And  when  he  died,  he  said,  Jehovah 
see  and  require  it”  (2  Chr.  24:17-22). 

Zechariah,  having  rebuked  them  for  their  apostasy,  sealed 
his  testimony  with  his  blood.  Thus  did  they  resist  the  Holy 
Spirit  just  as  their  children  also  did  later  in  Stephen’s  day. 
But  one  day  Jehovah  will  “require  it”  and  then  shall  come 
upon  them  all  the  righteous  blood  shed  upon  the  earth  from 
that  of  righteous  Abel  to  that  of  Zecharias  (Cf .  Matt.  23 :35 
and  Luke  11:51). 

What  a  solemn  thing,  on  the  one  hand,  to  contemplate  the 
judgment  of  those  who  have  resisted  the  testimony  of  the 
Holy  Spirit;  but  how  glorious  on  the  other,  to  consider 
the  reward  of  those  who  in  the  power  of  that  Spirit,  were 
faithful  unto  death,  and  who  are  destined  to  receive  the 
crown  of  life.  Should  our  blessed  Lord  tarry  awhile  reader 
and  writer  alike  may  be  called  upon  to  bear  similar  testi¬ 
mony,  and  how  sweet  would  be  our  lot  if  we,  like  them,  could 
die  for  Him  who  loved  us  and  gave  Himself  for  us. 

San  Diego,  California. 
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WILL  THE  CHURCH  PASS  THROUGH  THE 
TRIBULATION? 

(Concluded  from  the  April  number) 

3.  The  Nature  and  Purpose  of  the  Tribulation.  Those 
who  hold  that  the  Church  will  pass  through  the  Tribulation 
fail  to  perceive  the  true  nature  and  purpose  of  the  Tribula¬ 
tion.  They  argue  that  inasmuch  as  God  permitted  the  Church 
to  be  persecuted  during  the  second  and  third  centuries  by 
pagan  Rome,  and  during  the  sixteenth  and  seventeenth  cen¬ 
turies  by  papal  Rome,  that  therefore  we  have  no  ground  for 
supposing  that  she  will  escape  the  persecutions  of  the  Tribu¬ 
lation.  So  realistically  does  one  writer  accept  the  fact  that 
the  Church  will  suffer  persecution  and  martyrdom  during 
that  period  that  he  dwells  on  the  method  of  execution  that 
will  employed.  He  says:  Tt  is  significant  that  the  only 
form  of  martyrdom  mentioned  in  connection  with  the  Tribu¬ 
lation  is  beheading,  which  is  one  of  the  quickest  and  least 
painful  modes  of  execution,  seeing  that  it  results  in  instan¬ 
taneous  death;  especially  when  inflicted  by  the  guillotine, 
as  most  likely  will  be  the  case:  following  the  example  set 
during  that  miniature  Tribulation,  The  Reign  of  Terror’  dur¬ 
ing  the  time  of  the  French  Commune.””  To  this  we  need 
only  reply  that  whatever  may  be  the  fact  as  to  the  painless¬ 
ness  of  death  by  beheading,  such  a  view  is  a  far  cry  from 
Paul’s  “looking  for  the  blessed  hope  and  appearing  of  the 
glory  of  the  great  God  and  our  Savior  Jesus  Christ”  (Tit. 
2 :13).  It  should  be  said  also  that  the  French  Reign  of  Terror, 
terrible  as  that  was,  is  not  an  exact  parallel  of  the  Tribula¬ 
tion. 

This  declaration  may  startle  some  and  they  may  say. 


“Scruby,  The  Great  Ttibulation,  >.  1S4. 
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Are  not  both  periods  characterized  by  lawlessness,  ungodli¬ 
ness,  and  bloodshedding?  To  this  we,  of  course,  reply  in  the 
affirmative;  but  to  think  of  the  Tribulation  as  primarily  a 
time  of  the  outbreaking  of  man’s  pent-up  wickedness  is  miss¬ 
ing  the  point.  We  maintain  that  the  Tribulation  is  primarily 
God’s  visitation  of  judgment  upon  a  Christ  and  God-rejecting 
world,  both  Gentile  and  Jewish. 

Let  us  return  to  Rev.  3:10  once  more.  The  writer  de¬ 
scribes  the  “hour  of  trial”  from  which  Christ  promises  to 
keep  the  Church  in  Philadelphia  as  “that  hour  which  is  to 
come  upon  the  whole  world,  to  try  them  that  dwell  upon  the 
earth.”  Now  the  word  for  dwell  used  here  (xaToixEco)  is  a 
strong  word.  It  is  used  to  describe  the  fulness  of  the  God¬ 
head  that  dwelt  in  Christ  (Col.  2:9),  of  Christ’s  taking  up  a 
permanent  abode  in  the  believer’s  heart  (Eph.  3:17),  and  of 
demons  returning  to  take  absolute  possession  of  a  man  (Matt. 
12:45;  Luke  11:26).  It  is  to  be  distinguished  from  the  word 
olxico,  which  is  the  general  term  for  “dwell,”  and  jia^oixio, 
which  has  the  idea  of  transitoriness  in  it,  “to  sojourn.” 
Thayer  remarks,  that  the  term  xaToixEO)  has  the  idea  of  perma¬ 
nence  in  it.  Thus  the  judgment  referred  to  in  Rev.  3:10  is 
directed  against  the  earth-dwellers  of  that  day,  against  those 
who  have  settled  down  in  the  earth  as  their  real  home,  who 
have  identified  themselves  with  the  earth’s  commerce  and 
religion.  We  have  already  seen  that  Alford  criticizes  those 
who  identify  this  hour  of  trial  “with  various  periods  of  trial 
and  persecution  of  the  Church.”**  'Then  we  have  the  judg¬ 
ments  oi  the  Seals,  Trumpets,  and  Vials  in  the  Revelation  as 
further  proof  of  the  fact  that  the  Tribulation  will  originate 
with  God.  Anyone  reading  chs.  6,  8,  9,  11 :15-19 ;  15 :5-16 :21 ; 
18  will  observe  that  these  are  all  judgments  that  procede 
directly  from  HinL  With  this  agree  the  many  predictions 
of  the  Old  Testament.  See,  e.  g.,  Isa.  24,  esp.  w.  16-21 ;  Jer. 
25:15-38;  Ezek.  38;  39;  Hag.  2:20-22. 

More  particularly  the  Scriptures  teach  that  the  Tribula- 


**See  under  1  above.  Cf.  Charles’  comment  in  /.  C.  C.,  in  loc. 
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tion  will  be  a  visitation  of  God  upon  Christ-rejecting  Israel. 
Both  the  leaders  and  the  people  cried  before  Pilate:  '‘His 
blood  be  on  us,  and  on  our  children’’  (Matth.  27:25).  This 
terrible  clamor  has  issued  in  untold  sorrow  for  Israel  in  this 
whole  dispensation.  Not  only  did  it  lead  to  the  destruction 
of  Jerusalem  and  the  dispersion  of  that  nation,  but  also  to  the 
many  blood-baths  that  have  come  upon  it  in  dispersion. 
Though  all  this  is  historical  fact,  the  Word  of  God  predicts 
that  a  yet  greater  sorrow  awaits  this  people.  The  prophet 
says:  “Ask  ye  now,  and  see  whether  a  man  doth  travail 
with  child :  wherefore  do  I  see  every  man  with  his  hands  on 
his  loins,  as  a  woman  in  travail,  and  all  faces  are  turned  into 
paleness?  Alas!  for  that  day  is  great,  so  that  none  is  like 
it:  it  is  even  the  time  of  Jacob’s  trouble;  but  he  shall  be  saved 
out  of  it’’  (Jer.  30:6,  7).  The  prophet  Ezekiel  refers  to  the 
same  time  when  he  says :  “As  I  live,  saith  the  Lord  Jehovah, 
surely  with  a  mighty  hand,  and  with  an  outstretched  arm, 
and  with  wrath  poured  out,  will  I  be  king  over  you.  And  I 
will  bring  you  out  from  the  peoples,  and  will  gather  you  out 
of  the  countries  wherein  ye  are  scattered,  with  a  mighty 
hand,  and  with  an  outstretched  arm,  and  with  wrath  poured 
out;  and  I  will  bring  you  into  the  wilderness  of  the  peoples, 
and  there  will  I  enter  into  judgment  with  you  face  to  face. 
.  .  .  And  I  will  cause  you  to  pass  under  the  rod,  and  I  will 
bring  you  into  the  bond  of  the  covenant ;  and  I  will  purge  out 
from  among  you  the  rebels,  and  them  that  transgress  against 
me;  and  I  will  bring  them  forth  out  of  the  land  where  they 
sojourn,  but  they  shall  not  enter  into  the  land  of  Israel:  and 
ye  shall  know  that  I  am  Jehovah’’  (Ezek.  20:33-38).  Simi¬ 
larly  Zechariah  describes  this  judgment  upon  Israel  prior  to 
Christ’s  return  to  earth,  when  he  says  that  “it  shall  come  to 
pass,  that  in  all  the  land,  saith  Jehovah,  two  parts  therein 
shall  be  cut  off  and  die;  but  the  third  shall  be  left  therein. 
And  I  will  bring  the  third  part  into  the  fire,  and  will  refine 
them  as  silver  is  refined,  and  will  try  them  as  gold  is  tried” 
(Zech.  13:8, 9).  It  should  be  added  that  though  a  large  part 
of  Israel  will  be  killed,  yet  a  remnant  will  be  brought  safely 
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through  this  period,  that  company  that  recognizes  and  accepts 
the  Messiah,  into  the  Millennial  kingdom. 

We  repeat,  therefore,  that  while  the  persecutions  of  the 
past  were  the  endeavors  of  wicked  men  to  exterminate  the 
Church,  the  Tribulation  to  come  is  a  judgment  of  God  upon 
wicked  men.  True,  there  will  be  persecutions  of  the  godly 
then  on  earth,  but  that  is  an  incident  rather  than  the  funda¬ 
mental  nature  of  the  period. 

This  fact  is  further  confirmed  by  the  teaching  of  Jesus. 
He  said  that  the  days  of  the  Son  of  Man  should  be  like  the 
days  of  Noah  and  of  Lot  (Luke  17:26-32).  We  know  that 
Ckid  delivered  both  Noah  and  Lot  when  He  judged  the  un¬ 
godly.  Noah,  in  his  preservation  in  the  Ark,  may  be  a  type 
of  the  remnant  of  Israel  that  will  accept  Christ  early  in  the 
Tribulation  period  and  so  be  preserved  through  it  (Jer.  30:7; 
Rev.  7  :l-8) ;  and  Lot,  in  his  removal  to  Zoar,  a  type  of  the 
Church.  Let  us  examine  the  events  connected  with  Lot  a 
little  more  closely. 

In  Gen.  18 :23-32  we  are  told  that,  after  God  had  disclosed 
to  Abraham  that  He  would  destroy  the  cities  of  Sodom  and 
Gomorrah,  the  patriarch  argued  thus  with  God:  “Wilt  thou 
consume  the  righteous  with  the  wicked?  Peradventure  there 
are  fifty  righteous  within  the  city :  wilt  thou  consume  and  not 
spare  the  place  for  the  fifty  righteous  that  are  therein?  That 
be  far  from  thee  to  do  after  this  manner,  to  slay  the  righteous 
with  the  wicked,  that  so  the  righteous  should  be  as  the  wicked; 
that  be  far  from  thee :  shall  not  the  Judge  of  all  the  earth  do 
right?”  We  know  that  Abraham  continued  to  reason  with 
Jehovah  until  Jehovah  promised  that  He  would  spare  the 
cities  if  there  were  ten  righteous  in  it.  But  Jehovah  did  not 
find  even  ten  righteous  men  in  Sodom  and  Gomorrah,  and  so 
He  could  not  spare  the  cities.  But  did  that  mean  that  Lot 
and  his  family  had  to  perish  with  the  ungodly  or  even  to 
suffer  affliction  with  them?  Indeed  not!  It  did  not  seem  to 
occur  to  Abraham  that  there  was  another  possibility,  but 
there  was.  We  are  told  that  angels  came  and  took  Lot  and 
his  family  and  brought  them  out  of  the  city,  and  that  they 
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even  consented  to  spare  Zoar  for  their  sake  (Gen.  19:15-21). 
And  then  we  are  informed  that  the  angel  hastened  Lot, 
saying  that  he  could  do  nothing  till  Lot  be  come  thither  (v. 
22).  The  story  ends  with  the  statement:  *The  sun  was  risen 
upon  the  earth  when  Lot  came  unto  Zoar.  Then  Jehovah 
rained  upon  Sodom  and  Gomorrah  brimstone  and  fire  from 
Jehovah  out  of  heaven;  and  he  overthrew  those  cities,  and 
all  the  Plain,  and  all  the  inhabitants  of  the  cities,  and  that 
which  grew  upon  the  ground”  (vv.  23-25).  Peter  has  this 
very  situation  in  mind  when  he  speaks  of  God’s  condemning 
the  cities  of  Sodom  and  Gomorrah  with  an  overthrow  and 
delivering  righteous  Lot  (2  Pet.  2:6-8).  He  adds:  “The 
Lord  knoweth  how  to  deliver  the  godly  out  of  temptation, 
and  to  keep  the  unrighteous  under  punishment  unto  the  day 
of  judgment”  (v.  9).  From  all  this  it  would  seem  to  be 
clear  that  the  tribulation  is  a  direct  visitation  of  judgment 
from  God,  and  that  before  He  sets  out  on  such  a  program  He 
removes  His  children  from  the  scene  of  the  judgment. 

4.  The  Twenty-four  Elders  in  Relaiion  to  the  Tribula¬ 
tion.  We  have  already  briefly  set  forth  the  view  that  Rev. 
2  and  3  cover  prophetically  the  whole  period  of  Church  his¬ 
tory.”  Futuristic  interpreters  are  agreed  that  chs.  4-19  of 
that  book  are  almost  exclusively  predictions  and  representa¬ 
tions  that  are  yet  in  the  future.  The  language  seems  too 
strong  to  warrant  either  the  Praeterist  view,  viz.,  that  all 
from  Rev.  4  on  was  fulfllled  in  the  twofold  victory  of  the 
Church;  Over  the  synagogue  (chs.  5-11)  and  over  pagan 
Rome  (chs.  12-19),  or  the  Historical  view,  viz.,  that  these 
judgments  were  fulfilled  in  the  invasion  and  overthrow  of  the 
Roman  Empire,  the  victorious  march  of  the  Saracens,  the 
Turks,  the  rise  and  dominance  of  the  papacy,  the  French 
Revolution,  etc.  The  opening  words  of  Rev.  4:1  and  the 
closing  words  of  that  verse  are  exactly  the  same,  liEtd  taiha; 
but  unfortunately  even  the  A.  S.  V.  translates  the  former 
by  “after  these  things”  and  the  latter  by  “hereafter.”  Thus 
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the  impression  is  given  that  the  latter  term  refers  to  things 
indefinitely  in  future  time,  whereas  the  phrase  denotes  that 
which  is  to  occur  next  in  order.  In  this  verse  it  refers  to 
that  which  is  to  occur  next  after  the  course  of  the  Church 
has  been  run,  the  course  that  has  been  depicted  in  chs.  2  and 
3.  All  the  chapters  following  them  are,  therefore,  given  to  a 
discussion  of  the  things  that  follow  this  present  Church  age. 

Following  the  rejection  of  the  apostate  Laodicean  Church, 
we  come  next  to  a  vision  of  the  preparations  made  in  heaven 
for  the  pouring  out  of  the  Tribulation  judgments  (chs.  4,  6). 
The  first  thing  that  strikes  us  in  4:1,  2  is  that  John  is 
“caught  up”  to  see  what  is  taking  place  in  the  heavens.  We 
need  not  decide  whether  this  is  to  be  understood  in  a  literal 
or  figurative  way;  suffice  it  to  say  that  he  is  made  a  near 
spectator  of  all  that  follows.  Some  have  seen  in  this  state¬ 
ment  a  hint  of  the  Rapture  of  the  Church,  and  it  is  possible 
that  that  is  the  intent  of  the  statement  for  us;  but  we  must 
not  forget  that  John  becomes  merely  a  spectator  and  not  an 
actor  in  the  scenes  that  follow.  Then  we  are  told  that  he  ob¬ 
serves  that  a  “throne  was  being  set”  (Ixeito  is  an  imperfect, 
a  special  throne  was  being  set  for  the  purpose  of  the  judg¬ 
ments  that  follow).  On  the  throne  there  is  One  Who  is 
easily  identified  as  the  Father,  when  we  note  that  He  is  dis¬ 
tinguished  from  the  Lamb  in  ch.  5:6,  7.  Around  the  throne 
are  twenty-four  thrones  on  which  sat  twenty-four  elders, 
“arrayed  in  white  garments;  and  on  their  heads  crowns  of 
gold.”  The  word  “elders”  (npeo^vrepoi)  occurs  twelve  times 
in  the  Revelation,  and  that  only  in  this  section  of  the  book: 
4:4,10;  6:5,6,8,11,14;  7:11,13;  11:16;  14:3;  19:4.  Now 
who  are  these  “elders”?  The  answer  to  this  question  throws 
definite  light  on  our  inquiry  as  to  the  time  of  the  Rapture. 

They  are,  of  course,  not  the  “four  living  creatures”  men¬ 
tioned  twenty  times  in  the  Revelation  (counting  both  singular 
and  plural  uses  of  the  term),  and  only  in  chs.  4-19.  They 
are  different  in  nature  and  service  from  the  elders  and  are 
nearly  always  mentioned  in  the  same  context  with  them.  Nor 
yet  are  they  angels.  Angels  are  mentioned  67  times,  count- 
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ing  figurative  and  literal  uses, — 50  times  in  chs.  4-19;  but 
they  are  distinguished  from  both  the  ^'elders’*  and  the  “living 
creatures”  (611;  7:11;  cf.  16:6-7).  Nor  are  they  identical 
with  the  “great  multitude,  which  no  man  could  number,  out 
of  every  nation  and  of  all  tribes  and  peoples  and  tongues,” 
for  they  are  distinguished  from  them  (7:9-12).  The  latter 
are  said  to  have  “come  out  of  the  great  tribulation”  (7:13, 
14).  Neither  are  they  merely  twenty-four  individuals,  for 
they  speak  on  behalf  of  a  vast  multitude  of  redeemed  ones 
out  “of  every  tribe,  and  tongue,  and  people,  and  nation” 
5:9,  10). 

But  who  are  they  and  whence  came  they?  Alford  says 
that  they  are  “representatives  of  the  Church,”  which  he 
explains  to  mean  that  they  are  both  Old  and  New  Testament 
saints.”  This  would  seem  to  be  the  true  interpretation, 
except  that  we  would  not  use  the  term  “Church”  for  the 
combination  of  God’s  people  of  Old  and  New  Testament  times. 
Moffatt  objects  to  this  view.  He  says:  “They  are  heavenly 
beings,  angelic  figures.  .  .  .  But  the  notion  of  the  church  as 
a  fusion  or  combination  of  the  old  and  the  new  covenants  is 
alien  to  primitive  Christianity,  and  the  ‘elders’  are  not  the 
ideal  or  celestial  representatives  of  the  church  at  all.””  To 
this  we  reply,  that  the  “fusion”  is,  nevertheless,  evident  in  the 
New  Jerusalem,  for  on  its  gates  we  find  the  names  of  the 
twelve  tribes  of  Israel  and  on  its  foundations  the  names  of 
the  twelve  apostles  (21:12-14).  To  us,  therefore,  it  seems 
clear  that  they  represent  the  two  great  companies  of  God’s 
people,  those  who  lived  before  the  death  of  Christ  and  those 
who  lived  since  that  time. 

This  we  gather  in  the  first  place  from  the  song  that  they 
sing  (5:9, 10).  Even  granting  that  we  should  omit  the  word 
“us”  in  this  reference  and  supply  some  such  word  as  “men,” 
with  the  A.  S.  V.,  we  still  believe  that  they  sing  of  themselves 
and  the  companies  they  represent.  Both  Israel  and  the 


**Greek  Testament,  comment  on  Rev.  4:4. 
Expositor’s  Greek  Testament,  on  Rev.  4:4. 
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Church  are  a  “kingdom  of  priests”  (Ex.  19:6;  1  Pet  2:9, 
10),  and  as  symbolized  by  the  twenty-four  courses  of  priests 
in  Old  Testament  times,  they  here  represent  the  people  before 
(;k)d.  This  is  clear  also  from  the  fact  that  they  are  already 
crowned.  Seiss  says:  “The  coronation  time  is  the  resurrec¬ 
tion  time;  and  no  one  can  be  crowned  until  he  is  either 
resurrected  if  dead  or  translated  if  living.””  Ottman  says 
similarly:  “There  ought  to  be  very  little  question  as  to  the 
identification  of  these  crowned  elders.  They  constitute  the 
united  royal  priesthood  predicted  alike  of  Israel  and  the 
Church.  They  are  seen  here  in  one  company  redeemed  and 
glorified.  The  prophet  Daniel  has  a  vision  of  the  time  when 
the  Son  of  man  comes  to  take  His  kingdom  and  in  that  vision 
thrones  are  set,  but  they  are  without  occupants.  As  a  matter 
of  fact,  in  Daniel’s  day,  the  thrones  though  established  were 
vacant.  Now  we  are  come  to  the  time  of  the  accomplishment 
of  Daniel’s  prophecy,  and  the  thrones  are  filled.””  Mead 
gives  a  number  of  illustrations  in  which  the  term  “elders” 
is  used  in  a  representative  sense,  for  example  when  Moses 
was  asked  to  deliver  a  message  to  Israel  and  then  proceeded 
to  deliver  it  to  the  “elders”  (Ex.  19:3-8).  Cf.  also  Deut. 
6:23;  2  Chron.  5:2-4;  Josh.  23:2;  24:1;  1  Kings  8:1-3.” 

We  conclude,  then,  that  the  scene  in  Rev.  4,  5  is  the  direct 
outcome  of  the  Rapture.  The  Lord  has  descended  from 
heaven,  the  dead  in  Christ,  both  Old  Testament  and  New 
Testament,  have  been  raised,  and  the  believers  in  Christ  have 
been  caught  up  together  in  clouds  to  meet  the  Lord  in  the  air 
(1  Thess.  4:16,  17).  These  “elders”  represent  these  two 
companies  before  the  throne.  From  this  it  follows  that  the 
Rapture  takes  place  before  the  Tribulation,  because  they  are 
already  arrayed  in  white  garments  and  crowned  before  the 
first  seal  is  broken.  During  the  entire  period  of  these  awful 
judgments  they  are  safe  with  the  Lord  in  the  upper  regions. 


** Lectures  on  the  AfocalyPse,  Vol.  i,  p.  250. 
**Vnfolding  of  the  Ages,  p.  109. 

'*The  Apocalypse  of  Jesus  Christ,  pp.  77-79. 
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6.  The  Mission  of  the  Holy  Spirit  in  Relatim  to  the 
Development  of  Lawlessness,  This  is  in  a  peculiar  sense  the 
age  of  the  Holy  Spirit.  Both  John  the  Baptist  and  Jesus 
intimated  that  the  baptism  of  the  Spirit  would  introduce  a 
new  era,  and  the  Book  of  Acts  shows  that  on  the  Day  of 
Pentecost,  fifty  days  after  Christas  resurrection,  the  Holy 
Spirit  was  poured  out  upon  the  waiting  disciples.  Thus  the 
advent  of  the  Spirit  is  especially  connected  with  the  forming 
and  administering  of  the  Church.  He  forms  the  Church  by 
baptizing  the  believer  into  the  body  of  Christ;  He  administers 
the  Church  by  calling,  enduing,  and  thrusting  forth  workers. 
But  He  also  has  a  mission  toward  the  world.  Jesus  said  that 
He  would  ^‘convict  the  world  of  sin,  of  righteousness,  and  of 
judgment”  (John  16:7*11).  He  thus  checks  sin  and  lawless¬ 
ness  and  endeavors  to  lead  men  to  Christ.  He  does  this  work, 
however,  chiefiy  through  the  Church.  The  believers  of  this 
age  as  of  every  age  are  the  “salt  of  the  earth”  and  the  “light 
of  the  world”  (Matth.  5:13-16) ;  but  they  have  their  pungency 
and  their  knowledge  only  from  the  Holy  Spirit.  By  the 
Spirit’s  presence  in  the  world  in  the  Church  He  restrains  law¬ 
lessness  and  corruption.  This  He  will  do  as  long  as  He  is 
present  on  earth,  that  is  as  long  as  the  Church  is  here. 

Paul  seems  to  teach  this  in  2  Thess.  2:1-8.  He  says  that 
there  must  come  a  falling  away  first  and  that  the  man  of  law¬ 
lessness  must  be  revealed  before  the  appearing  of  the  day  of 
the  Lord.  This  is  the  Day  of  Jehovah,  so  graphically  de¬ 
scribed  by  the  prophets  in  the  Old  Testament,  a  day  of  judg¬ 
ment  and  of  deliverance.  It  will  be  ushered  in  by  the  com¬ 
ing  of  Christ  with  His  own,  at  the  close  of  the  Tribulation 
period.  Look  at  some  of  the  details  of  the  passage. 

The  Apostle  says  the  mystery  of  lawlessness  was  already 
at  work  in  his  day,  but  adds  that  there  was  “that  which 
restraineth,  to  the  end  that  he  may  be  revealed  in  his  own 
season”  (v.  6).  In  the  following  verse  he  speaks  of  this 
restraint  as  personal,  “one  that  restraineth”  (v.  7).  It  is  not 
until  this  restraint  is  out  of  the  way  that  the  lawless  one, 
the  man  of  sin,  will  be  revealed.  The  lawless  one  is  easily 
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identified  with  the  Antichrist,  the  second  beast  of  Rev.  13. 
But  who  is  the  one  that  restraineth?  Denney,  Findlay, 
Alford,  Moffat,  hold  that  this  refers  to  law  and  order, 
especially  as  embodied  in  the  Roman  Empire.** 

But  while  human  governments  may  be  agencies  in  the  re¬ 
straining  work  of  the  Spirit,  we  believe  that  they  in  turn  are 
influenced  by  the  Church.  And  again,  back  of  human  govern¬ 
ment  is  God  Who  instituted  it  (Gen.  9:6,6;  Rom.  13:1-7) 
and  controls  it  (Ps.  76:6-7).  So  it  is  God  by  His  Spirit  that 
restrains  the  development  of  lawlessness.  It  cannot  be  human 
government  as  such,  for  even  the  coming  emperor  of  the  re¬ 
stored  Roman  Empire  will  continue  government  during  the 
Tribulation,  and  that  a  most  despotic  kind.  The  lawlessness 
that  the  Spirit  restrains  is  rather  disregard  for  the  law  of 
God  than  for  the  law  of  man,  though  the  latter  is  not  entirely 
excluded. 

Mrs.  Geo.  C.  Needham  holds  that  the  restrainer  is  Satan 
himself.  She  says:  “Why  should  everyone  conclude  that  this 
hinderer  must  be  some  good  thing?  May  not  this  restraining 
power  be  Satan  himself?  Has  he  not  a  plan  for  the  manifest¬ 
ing  of  the  Son  of  Perdition,  as  truly  as  God  has  a  time  ap¬ 
pointed  for  the  incarnation  of  His  divine  Son?’”*  She  insists 
that  we  translate,  “For  the  mystery  of  wickedness  already  is 
working — only  there  is  at  present  one  that  restraineth — until 
it  become  developed  out  of  the  midst.  And  then  shall  be 
revealed  the  Wicked  One,”  etc.”  By  “developing  out  of  the 
midst”  she  understands  that  “the  mystery  which  had  so  long 
fermented  in  secret,  will  center  and  develop  itself  in  one 
notorious  and  openly  apostate  leader,  who  shall  represent  the 
infidelity  and  lawlessness  of  the  world,  both  Jewish  and 
Gentile.””  But  this  rendering  of  the  Greek  is,  to  say  the 

^‘Denoey,  Epistles  to  the  Thessalonians,  p.  325;  Findlay,  Cambridge  Bible 
for  Schools  and  Colleges,  on  2  Thess.  2:7;  Alford,  Prolegomena  to  Thes¬ 
salonians,  in  Greek  Testament,  p.  68f.;  Moffatt,  Expositor's  Greek  Testa¬ 
ment,  Introduction  to  Thessalonians,  p.  IS. 

''The  Antichrist,  p.  91. 

"Op.  cit,  p.  90. 
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least,  questionable,  and  the  interpretation  vague.  What  is  it 
to  develop  “out  of  the  midst”?  Would  it  not  make  better 
sense  if  it  were  “in  the  midst”?  Out  of  the  midst  of  what? 
Besides,  this  view  gives  Satan  too  much  power  to  carry  out 
His  own  designs.  The  Lord  would  have  to  permit  such  a 
thing  in  the  end  on  this  view  also. 

The  writer  believes  that  neither  of  the  above  views  are 
satisfactory.  He  holds  instead  that  “that  which  restraineth” 
(neuter,  v.  6)  and  the  “one  that  restraineth”  (masculine, 
V.  7),  is  none  other  than  the  Holy  Spirit.  He,  no  doubt,  uses 
human  government  and  laws,  as  also  providential  interven¬ 
tion,  but  especially  the  influence  and  testimony  of  the  Church. 
The  days  of  Noah  are  pictures  of  the  end-time  in  more  than 
one  way  (Luke  17:26,27).  It  is  striking  to  note  that  in 
Gen.  6 :3  we  have  a  reference  to  the  work  of  the  Holy  Spirit 
in  that  time.  And  what  was  He  doing?  He  was  striving 
with  men,  restraining  their  wickedness  and  seeking  to  induce 
them  to  repent.  We  read:  “And  Jehovah  said.  My  Spirit 
shall  not  strive  with  man  for  ever,  for  that  he  also  is  flesh.” 
If  He  did  this  in  the  Ante-Deluvian  Dispensation,  how  much 
more  does  He  do  it  in  this  Age  of  the  Holy  Spirit?  And  he 
will  continue  to  do  this  as  long  as  the  Church,  His  chief 
instrument,  is  in  the  world.  When  the  Church  is  caught  up 
the  Holy  Spirit  will  be  taken  from  this  world  in  the  peculiar 
sense  in  which  He  is  today  present  on  earth.  This  does  not 
mean  that  He  will  no  longer  be  on  earth  in  any  sense;  but 
it  does  mean  that  He  will  not  be  here  after  the  Rapture  in  the 
peculiarly  immediate  way  in  which  He  is  here  now.  He  will 
be  here  after  the  Rapture  in  some  such  way  as  He  was 
present  in  the  world  before  the  Day  of  Pentecost. 

If,  then,  the  lawless  one,  the  Son  of  Perdition,  cannot  be 
revealed  until  the  Holy  Spirit  be  taken  out  of  the  way  with 
the  Rapture  of  the  Church,  and  the  rule  of  that  wicked  one 
have  any  duration  at  all,  the  Rapture  of  the  Church  must 
take  place  before  the  Tribulation.  This  is  further  confirmed 
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by  the  fact  that  this  emissary  of  Satan  will  be  destroyed  by 
“the  breath  of  his  mouth,”  and  brought  to  nought  by  “the 
manifestation  of  his  coming”  (2  Thess.  2:8),  that  is  at  the 
coming  of  Christ  ivith  His  saints,  after  the  Tribulation. 
This,  accordingly,  we  hold  to  be  the  teaching  of  Scripture. 

6.  The  Necessity  for  an  Interval  Between  the  Rapture 
and  the  Revelation  of  Christ.  Those  who  hold  a  different 
view  as  to  the  time  of  the  Rapture  from  that  expounded  in 
this  paper  teach  that  believers  will  be  caught  up  to  meet 
Christ  as  He  descends  from  heaven,  but  that  they  will  im< 
mediately  return  to  earth  with  Him.  In  other  words,  they 
deny  that  there  will  be  an  interval  of  time  between  the  two 
events.  Dr.  Cameron  argues  that  the  word  for  “meet” 
(cbidvtTioig)  in  1  Thess.  4:17  means  “to  meet  and  to  return 
with  the  person  met.”  He  adds,  “Therefore,  those  caught  up 
meet  the  Lord  and  return  with  him.””  He  refers  us  to 
the  two  other  references  in  which  this  word  occurs:  Matth. 
25:6;  Acts  28:15,  as  proof  of  this  fact.  But  in  none  of  these 
instances  are  we  told  that  they  returned  immediately  after 
meeting.  Paul  more  likely  had  a  little  time  of  fellowship 
with  the  brethren  that  came  to  meet  him  before  they  started 
for  Rome.  The  word  surely  does  not  prohibit  such  an  in¬ 
terpretation,  even  if  these  two  references  did  imply  imme¬ 
diate  return,  for  the  substantive  simply  means  a  meeting,  and 
the  verb,  to  go  to  meet,  to  meet.'"'  The  Textus  Receptus  uses 
the  verb  in  Luke  14:31  “in  a  military  sense  of  hostile  meet¬ 
ing,”  as  is  also  the  case  in  the  LXX  of  1  Sam.  22 :17 ;  2  Sam. 
1:15;  1  Macc.  11:15,68,  and  often  in  Greek  writers.”  In 
these  cases  the  idea  of  return  is  altogether  absent  in  the 
word.  It  is  clear,  however,  that  the  meeting  with  Christ  in 
the  air  will  be  followed  by  a  return  to  earth  with  Him.  It 
cannot  be  said  that  the  word  used  for  meeting  the  Lord 
implies  immediate  return. 


'^Scriptural  Truth  about  the  Lord’s  Return  p.  116. 
’•Thayer’s  Greek-English  Lexicon,  s.  v. 

"Thayer,  op.  cit. 
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From  a  comparison  of  various  Scriptures  it  is  clear  that 
there  will  be  an  interval  between  the  Rapture  and  the 
Revelation.  Two  things  at  least  must  take  place  between 
these  two  events,  and  they  will  consume  some  time.  These 
are  the  judgment  of  the  believer  before  the  judgment  seat  of 
Christ  and  the  marriage  supper  of  the  Lamb.  The  Scriptures 
teach  explicitly  that  must  all  be  made  manifest  before 
the  judgment-seat  of  Christ;  that  each  one  may  receive  the 
things  done  in  the  body,  according  to  what  he  hath  done, 
whether  it  be  good  or  bad”  (2  Cor.  6:10).  In  Rom.  14:10 
the  correct  text  reads  “the  judgment-seat  of  God,”  perhaps 
to  indicate  that  Christ  is  God,  for  the  Father  “hath  given 
all  judgment  unto  the  Son”  (John  6:22).  The  believer  will 
never  come  into  judgment  with  regard  to  his  sins  (John 
6:24),  but  he  will  be  obliged  to  appear  before  Christ  with  a 
view  to  determining  the  question  of  rewards.  It  will  be  a 
question  as  to  what  he  has  done  for  Christ  since  he  became 
a  Christian.  If  he  has  built  on  the  foundation,  Christ,  gold, 
silver,  precious  stones,  he  will  receive  a  reward;  but  if  he 
has  built  of  wood,  hay,  or  stubble,  his  work  will  be  burned  up, 
although  he  himself  will  be  saved,  “yet  so  as  through  fire” 
(1  Cor.  3:11-16).  Dr.  Cameron  recognizes  the  fact  of  such 
a  judgment,  but  he  denies  that  it  will  take  place  between  the 
two  events.  Apparently  he  has  no  real  place  for  it  in  his 
scheme  of  interpretation,  for  he  merely  says  that  it  is  in 
Scripture  “connected,  immediately,  with  the  appearing  of 
Christ  in  glory.’”'  This  leaves  the  matter  very  indifinite,  and 
that  when  there  is  clear  teaching  on  the  subject.  Take  as 
an  example  the  parable  of  the  Nobelman.  When  he  returned 
he  first  called  his  servants  and  made  a  reckoning  with  them 
before  he  dealt  with  the  citizens.  They  must  first  be  judged 
and  appointed  to  places  in  the  kingdom  with  him  before  he 
can  go  forward  with  the  establishing  of  the  kingdom  (Luke 
19:16-19).  This  order  seems  to  grow  out  of  the  needs  of 
the  situation.  The  rewards  consist  of  authority  to  rule  with 


cit.,  p.  127. 
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Christ,  and  surely  that  question  will  be  settled  between  Christ 
and  His  people  alone,  before  He  sets  up  the  kins^dom. 

If,  then,  the  teaching  of  the  Scriptures  concerning  the 
time  and  place  of  the  judgment  of  the  believer’s  works  is 
clear,  the  revelation  concerning  the  time  and  place  of  the 
Marriage  Supper  of  the  Lamb  is  clearer.  The  fullest  descrip¬ 
tion  of  this  latter  event  is  found  in  Rev.  19 :1-10.  There  are 
other  passages  that  indicate  that  the  Church  is  the  Bride 
and  that  some  day  Christ  will  present  this  Bride  to  Himself 
as  a  ’^glorious  church,  not  having  spot  or  wrinkle  or  any  such 
thing”  (2  Cor.  11:2;  Eph.  5:22-32),  but  there  is  none  fuller 
than  the  picture  in  Rev.  19.  In  v.  3  we  see  the  Old  Testa¬ 
ment  saints  and  the  New  Testament  saints  under  the  twenty- 
four  elders ;  in  v.  6  we  seem  to  see  the  same  company  in  the 
“great  multitude” ;  and  in  w.  7-9  the  picture  seems  to  divide 
into  parts,  w.  7, 8  referring  to  the  Church,  the  Lamb’s  wife, 
and  V.  9  to  the  Old  Testament  saints,  the  guests. 

Whether  or  not  the  Tribulation  saints  are  also  to  be  in¬ 
cluded  among  the  guests  need  not  be  discussed  here.  The 
writer  thinks  that  they  possibly  are  to  be  included  among 
them.  But  this  one  thing  is  clear,  that  the  Marriage  Supper 
of  the  Lamb  takes  place  between  the  Rapture  and  the  Revela¬ 
tion.  The  Bride  is  already  present,  for  it  was  granted  to  her 
“that  she  should  array  herself  in  fine  linen,  bright  and 
pure”  (v.  8).  That  is,  the  Rapture  has  already  taken  place. 
And  it  is  before  the  Revelation.  Immediately  after  the  men¬ 
tion  of  the  Marriage  Supper  and  the  guests  we  are  told  that 
heaven  opened  and  Christ  with  His  “armies,”  the  two  com¬ 
panies  of  saints  mentioned  in  the  first  part  of  this  chapter, 
return  to  the  earth  (w.  11-16).  Christ  is  now  represented  as 
a  Captain  and  His  people  as  armies,  for  they  proceed  to  the 
battle  of  Armageddon  on  earth  (w.  17-21).  Following  this 
battle,  Satan  is  bound,  the  saints  ascend  thrones  with  Christ, 
and  the  Millennial  Reign  begins  (20:1-6).  This,  clearly,  is 
the  order  of  events,  and  we  note  in  particular  that  the  Mar¬ 
riage  Supper  of  the  Lamb  takes  place  after  the  Rapture  and 
before  the  Revelation.  It  is  also  clear  that  the  Supper  is  in 
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heaven.  In  19:1  John  hears  *"as  it  were  a  great  voice  of  a 
great  multitude  in  heaven” ;  and  all  that  follows  up  to  v.  10 
is  in  “heaven.”  But  in  19 :11  John  “saw  the  heaven  opened” 
and  Christ  and  His  armies  go  forth  from  heaven.  Thus 
this  event  is  located  between  the  Rapture  and  the  Revelation 
and  in  heaven. 

Now  we  submit  the  conclusion  that  such  a  glorious  and 
momentous  event  will  not  take  place  in  a  moment.  The 
Hallelujah  chorus  will  be  sung,  and  we  expect  to  join  in  it.  It 
will  take  time  to  partake  of  this  Supper  and  to  sing  this 
chorus.  Some  one  has  well  said,  that  when  we  come  to  that 
chorus  we  will  not  omit  the  third  stanza,  as  churches  and 
Sunday  schools  so  often  do;  we  will  sing  all  of  it.  On  the 
theory  that  the  Rapture  is  immediately  followed  by  the 
Revelation  no  time  is  left  for  these  glorious  festivities  prior 
to  the  Lord’s  return  to  earth.  Surely,  this  is  a  strong  reason 
for  expecting  the  Rapture  to  take  place  some  time  before  the 
Revelation,  i.  e.,  before  the  Tribulation. 

7.  The  Exhortation  to  Constant  Expectation  of  Christ. 
This  is  one  of  the  strongest  proofs  that  the  Rapture  will  take 
place  before  the  Tribulation,  and  the  opponents  of  this  truth 
labor  hard  to  weaken  its  force.  We  shall  deal  with  the  lead¬ 
ing  objections,  but  note  first  the  teaching  of  Scripture  on 
watchfulness  and  waiting.  Again  and  again  we  are  ad> 
monished  to  “watch”  in  the  light  of  the  Lord’s  speedy  return. 
In  Matth.  24 :42, 43,  we  read :  “Watch  therefore :  for  ye  know 
not  on  what  day  your  Lord  cometh.  But  know  this,  that  if 
the  master  of  the  house  had  known  in  what  watch  the  thief 
was  coming,  he  would  have  watched,  and  would  not  have 
suffered  his  house  to  be  broken  through.”  Matth.  25:13 
says:  “Watch  therefore,  for  ye  know  not  the  day  nor  the 
hour.”  In  Mark  13:36  we  have  these  words:  “Watch  there¬ 
fore;  for  ye  know  not  when  the  Lord  of  the  house  cometh, 
whether  at  even,  or  at  midnight,  or  at  the  cock  crowing,  or 
in  the  morning;  lest  coming  suddenly  he  find  you  sleeping. 
And  what  I  say  unto  you  I  say  unto  all.  Watch.” 

The  force  of  these  admonitions  must  not  be  toned  down 
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by  referring  them  all  to  Israel  in  the  Tribulation  time.  They 
belong  to  the  Church  as  well  as  to  Israel.  This  is  evident 
from  the  repetition  of  these  admonitions  in  the  Epistles.  Thus 
Paul  says:  “So  then  let  us  not  sleep,  as  do  the  rest,  but  let 
us  watch  and  be  sober*’  (1  Thess.  6:6).  To  backslidden  be¬ 
lievers  in  the  church  at  Sardis  the  Holy  Spirit  said:  “Remem¬ 
ber  therefore  how  thou  hast  received  and  didst  hear;  and  keep 
it,  and  repent.  If  therefore  thou  shalt  not  watch,  I  will  come 
as  a  thief,  and  thou  shalt  not  know  what  hour  I  will  come 
upon  thee’  (Rev.  3:3).  Paul  wants  us  to  be  “looking  for  the 
blessed  hope  and  appearing  of  the  glory  of  the  great  Gk)d  and 
our  Savior  Jesus  Christ”  (Tit.  2:13).  He  does  not  ask  us  to 
look  for  the  Tribulation,  or  the  Antichrist,  or  for  persecu¬ 
tion  and  martsrrdom,  or  for  death,  but  for  the  return  of 
Christ.  If  any  of  these  events  must  precede  the  Rapture, 
then  how  can  we  help  looking  for  them  rather  than  the 
Lord’s  coming?  Such  a  view  of  the  coming  of  the  Lord 
can  at  best  only  induce  a  very  general  interest  in  the  “blessed 
hope.”  In  Heb.  9:28  we  read:  “So  Christ  also,  having  been 
once  offered  to  bear  the  sins  of  many,  shall  appear  a  second 
time,  apart  from  sin,  to  them  that  wait  for  him,  unto  salva¬ 
tion.”  How  can  we  wait  for  One  Who  cannot  come  until  a 
number  of  other  momentous  things  have  taken  place?  Those 
who  hold  the  opposite  view,  if  they  are  futuristic  interpreters 
of  the  Revelation,  must  expect  the  fullfillment  of  all  the 
predictions  in  Rev.  4-19  before  the  Lord  can  return.  To 
hold  such  a  view  surely  makes  it  well-nigh  impossible  to 
“look”  for  the  return  of  Christ  at  all;  for  they  are  (^liged 
to  look  for  persecution  and  martyrdom  and  not  for  Christ’s 
personal  appearing.  It  seems  evident,  therefore,  that  if  the 
Scriptures  sincerely  mean  for  us  to  look  for  Christ  to  return 
as  an  immediate  possibility,  the  Rapture  must  take  place 
before  the  Tribulation. 

We  have  already  said  that  those  who  take  a  different 
view  realize  the  strength  of  this  argument  and  labor  hard 
to  weaken  its  force.  We  turn,  therefore,  to  a  brief  examina- 
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tion  of  their  main  contentions  on  this  point.  Dr.  Cameron 
again  is  a  leading  spokesman  for  the  opposition,  and  we  shall 
quote  his  chief  propositions  and  reply  to  them. 

He  tells  us  that  since  Christ  promised  to  send  the  Com. 
forter,  Who  would  guide  and  teach  the  Apostles  after  His 
return  to  the  Father,  that  He  implied  that  there  would  be  a 
considerable  interval  between  His  departure  and  His  return.*' 
Again,  he  claims  that  since  Christ  told  Peter  that  when  he 
would  be  old,  he  would  stretch  forth  his  hands  and  another 
would  gird  him,  and  lead  him  whither  he  would  not  (John 
21:  18, 19),  that  Peter  could  not  have  looked  for  the  coming 
of  the  Lord  in  his  life-time."  Further,  he  says,  that  the 
parables  of  the  kingdom  of  heaven  in  Matth.  13  imply  a  long 
time  for  their  fulfillment;  that  the  parable  of  the  Nobleman 
was  expressly  spoken  because  Christ's  followers  “supposed 
that  the  kingdom  of  God  was  immediately  to  appear"  (Luke 
19:11;  that  the  parable  of  the  Talents  in  Matth.  25:19 
expressly  informs  us  that  “after  a  long  time  the  lord  of  those 
servants  cometh,  and  maketh  a  reckoning  with  them.""  He 
furthermore  maintains  that  the  Great  Commission  (Matth. 
28:19,  20),  which  calls  on  the  Lord's  followers  to  make  dis¬ 
ciples  of  all  nations,  implies  a  long  interval  of  time."  Again, 
he  insists  that  since  Paul  planned  a  trip  to  Rome  and  Spain 
(Rom.  15:22-25,30,31)  he  could  not  have  expected  the  Lord 
to  come  at  any  moment,  and  that  he  in  fact  indicated  to 
Timothy,  in  2  Tim.  4:6-8,  that  he  expected  to  be  executed, 
and  so  did  not  believe  in  the  immediacy  of  the  Lord's  return." 
And,  finally,  he  holds  that  the  predictions  of  perilous  times 
in  the  last  days  (2  Tim.  3:1),  etc.,  imply  a  long  period  of 
development  of  evil." 


‘‘^Scriptural  Truth  about  the  Lord's  Return,  pp.  21-23. 
**Op.  cit.,  pp.  23-26. 

*‘Op.  cit.,  pp.  26-35. 

'*0/.  cit.,  pp.  35-41. 

"0>.  cit.,  pp.  41-51. 

**Op.  cit.,  pp.  51-59. 
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Now  it  is  easy  to  explain  most  of  these  Scriptures,  and 
none  of  them  present  insuperable  difficulties  to  the  view  that 
Christ  may  come  at  any  moment.  Thus  it  is  perfectly  clear 
that  Paul’s  plan  to  see  Rome  (Rom.  15:22>25, 23, 32)  was 
contingent  on  the  Lord’s  will  (Rom.  1:9,10),  and  the  same 
can,  no  doubt,  be  said  about  all  his  plans  (1  Cor.  4:19; 
16:5-7),  as  also  about  the  plans  of  all  the  writers  of  the  New 
Testament  (Jas.  4:13-16).  Jesus  as  the  nobleman  wants 
His  servants  to  “carry  on  business’’  (jt^aYnatevo))  until  He 
returns  (Luke  19:13),  and  the  Apostles  are  merely  corn- 
lying  with  this  request.  The  Scriptures  give  no  warrant  for 
stopping  all  work  and  idly  waiting  for  Christ’s  coming,  even 
though  that  event  may  occur  at  any  moment  Paul  had  to 
deal  with  that  very  question  in  the  Thessalonian  church.  He 
introduces  the  subject  in  the  very  context  in  which  he  refers 
to  those  who  will  live  and  remain  until  Christ  comes  (1 
Thess.  4:11, 12, 16;  cf.  2  Thess.  3:10-12).  To  Paul  there  was 
no  inconsistency  in  “looking  for  that  blessed  hope”  and  plan¬ 
ning  and  working  every  day.  Neither  should  there  to 
Christians  today. 

As  for  the  Lord’s  promise  that  He  would  send  the  Com¬ 
forter  to  teach  and  guide  them  after  His  departure,  this  can 
hardly  indicate  an3rthing  as  to  the  length  of  time  between 
Christ’s  ascension  and  return.  The  prophecy  of  Joel  (2:28, 
29)  was  at  best  only  partially  fulfilled  on  the  Day  of  Pente¬ 
cost  (Acts  2:16-18),  but  it  is  not  clear  that  the  disciples 
understood  the  experience  of  Pentecost  that  way.  Peter 
seems  to  teach  shortly  after  Pentecost  that  if  the  Jews  would 
even  now  repent,  God  would  forgive  their  sins  and  send  Jesus 
Christ  back  to  them  (Acts  3:19-21).  Perhaps  he  thought 
Pentecost  as  much  the  prelude  to  the  Kingdom  as  the  be¬ 
ginning  of  the  Church.  However  that  may  be,  the  Holy 
Spirit  gave  Israel  another  opportunity  to  repent;  and  had 
they  repented,  the  conclusion  seems  inevitable  that  Christ 
would  have  come  back  at  that  time.  It  seems  clear  from 
other  Scriptures  that  the  full  truth  concerning  the  Church 
was  only  gradually  perceived  by  Peter,  and  so  no  inference 
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can  be  drawn  as  to  the  length  of  time  implied  in  Christ’s 
promise  of  the  Holy  Spirit. 

Again,  while  we  can  now  see  that  the  parables  of  the 
kingdom  of  heaven  (Matth.  13,  et  al.)  cover  a  long  period  of 
time  in  their  scope,  it  is  doubtful  whether  the  writers  of  the 
New  Testament  felt  that  such  a  period  was  necessary  to 
their  fulfillment.  On  the  one  hand,  we  admit  even  t^y 
that  though  there  is  a  dispensational  development  in  the  para¬ 
bles  of  the  kingdom,  there  is  also  a  simultaneous  fulfillment 
of  them.  All  the  conditions  described  in  the  parables  exist 
simultaneously  in  all  periods  of  the  Church’s  history,  and 
yet  there  is  a  progressive  fulfillment  as  well.  The  disciples 
may  not  have  apprehended  the  latter  meaning  of  the  para¬ 
bles  in  any  large  way  and  so  have  viewed  the  conditions 
described  in  them  as  fulfilled  in  their  day.  The  same  thing 
can  be  said  about  the  predictions  that  there  will  be  ’’perilous 
times”  in  the  last  days  (2  Tim.  3:1,  ff.);  that  in  the  latter 
times  ’’some  shall  fall  away  from  the  faith”  (1  Tim.  4:1,  ff); 
and  that  ’’false  teachers”  will  be  among  them,  who  will  bring 
in  damnable  heresies  (2  Pet.  2 :1,  ff. ;  cf.  Paul’s  statement  to 
Ephesian  elders.  Acts  20:29).  The  writers  of  these  pro¬ 
phecies  did  not  think  of  them  as  lying  in  the  remote  future, 
but  spoke  of  them  as  already  present,  at  least  in  their  be¬ 
ginnings,  in  their  own  day.  They  intended  their  statements 
to  be  a  warning  to  the  very  people  to  whom  they  wrote,  and 
not  simply  to  us  who  live  in  the  twentieth  century. 

As  for  the  request  to  evangelize  the  world  (Matth.  28:19, 
20),  we  may  likewise  say  that  this  does  not  indicate  a  period 
of  centuries  between  the  Lord’s  ascension  and  His  return. 
When  we  think  of  the  vigor  with  which  Paul  and  the  other 
Apostles  and  early  Christians  threw  themselves  into  the  work 
of  carrying  the  Gospel  to  the  whole  world,  we  find  no  diffi¬ 
culty  in  their  statement  that  they  expected  Christ  to  come 
at  any  time.  The  then  known  world  was  much  smaller  than 
the  world  is  as  it  is  known  today.  And  near  the  close  of  his 
life  Paul  says  that  the  Gospel  which  the  Colossians  had 
heard,  ’’was  preached  in  all  creation  under  heaven”  (Col. 
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1:23;  cf.  v.  6).  Of  course,  if  we  insist  that  the  world  must 
be  “converted”  before  Christ  can  return,  that  is  another 
matter.  It  is  very  clear  that  if  that  were  the  meaninsr  of  the 
Great  Commission,  then  the  coming  of  the  Lord  is  even  today 
a  very  remote  prospect.  But  the  disciples  clearly  did  not 
understand  the  Commission  in  that  way.  They  understood  it 
to  mean  simply  that  they  were  to  evangelize  the  world,  i.  e., 
give  the  world  an  opportunity  to  hear  the  Gospel.  Thus 
understood  the  Great  Commission  does  not  imply  a  long 
interval  between  the  Lord's  ascension  and  His  second  coming. 

The  greatest  difficulties  are  presented  by  those  Scriptures 
that  indicate  that  there  will  be  some  time  between  Christ's 
going  away  and  His  return;  but  they  are  not  insuperable. 
So  far  from  not  expecting  Christ  to  return  in  their  day  the 
Apostles  and  early  Christians  were  in  constant  danger  of 
becoming  impatient  in  their  waiting  for  His  return.  Thus 
James  says  to  the  oppressed  laboring  men  of  his  day:  “Be 
patient  therefore,  brethren,  until  the  coming  of  the  Lord. 
Behold,  the  husbandman  waiteth  for  the  precious  fruit  of 
the  earth,  being  patient  over  it,  until  it  receive  the  early  and 
latter  rain.  Be  ye  also  patient;  establish  your  hearts;  for  the 
coming  of  the  Lord  is  at  hand”  (Jas.  5:7,8).  The  Thessa- 
lonian  Epistles  seem  to  indicate  that  some  had  ceased  from 
work  on  the  ground  of  the  fact  that  Christ  might  come  at 
any  moment.  Paul  had  to  tell  them,  that  while  He  might 
come  during  their  life  time,  they  must  not  spend  their  time 
in  idleness  because  of  this  fact  (1  Thess.  4:11,  f.;  2  Thess. 
3:10-12).  The  same  situation  obtained  when  Christ  came 
back  the  last  time  from  Galilee.  Many  who  had  no  spiritual 
appr^ension  as  to  the  conditions  on  which  the  earthly  king¬ 
dom  might  be  set  up,  “supposed  that  the  kingdom  of  God  was 
immediately  to  appear”  (Luke  19:11).  Christ  had  to  over¬ 
come  this  attitude  by  indicating  that  the  Nobleman  must  first 
depart  and  receive  the  kingdom  before  He  can  return  to  set 
it  up.  So  in  the  parable  of  the  Talents  Christ  said  that 
“after  a  long  time  the  lord  of  those  servants  cometh,  and 
maketh  a  reckoning”  (Matth.  25:19).  There  is  nothing  in 
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the  statement  to  indicate  how  long  a  time  is  meant.  For  all 
the  listeners  knew  it  might  be  within  the  lifetime  of  the 
servants  to  whom  He  had  intrusted  the  talents;  indeed,  it 
seems  reasonable  to  suppose  that  that  is  what  they  expected. 
And  when  Jesus  said  to  Peter  that  in  his  old  age  another 
would  gird  and  lead  him  whither  he  would  not  (John  20:18, 
19),  we  are  not  told  how  fully  Peter  understood  the  Lord.  The 
statement  by  the  Apostle  John  in  v.  19  is  added  long  after 
Peter  had  been  executed. 

But  even  granting  that  these  statements  indicate  that 
there  will  be  an  interval  of  years  between  the  ascension  of 
Christ  and  His  return,  we  may  still  question  the  fact  whether 
any  of  the  early  believers  understood  them  to  refer  to  more 
than  their  own  generation.  Our  opponents  criticize  the  state¬ 
ment  that  Christ  could  have  come  at  any  moment  from  the 
day  of  His  ascension  to  the  present  time.  We  grant  that, 
to  an  extent,  their  criticism  is  just.  Christ  cannot  come 
before  the  ''fulness  of  the  Gentiles  has  come  in”  (Rom.  11:25, 
26) ;  but  since  no  one  knows  when  that  number  is  full,  this 
statement  is  no  indication  that  Christ  must  tarry  yet  many 
a  year.  It  is  just  also  in  the  sense  that  the  instructed  early 
Christians  had  reason  to  believe  that  He  would  not  come 
immediately.  But  as  has  already  been  said,  it  is  doubtful 
whether  the  early  believers  understood  the  revelations  they 
had  to  refer  to  more  than  a  generation.  Certainly  the  situa¬ 
tion  is  entirely  different  for  us  who  live  in  the  twentieth 
century.  There  is  nothing  in  the  Scripture  to  indicate  that 
we  are  to  put  a  period  of  years  between  ourselves  and  the 
coming  of  the  Lord.  There  are  no  "signs”  that  must  be 
fulfilled  before  He  can  come.  The  "signs”  all  have  to  do  with 
His  coming  with  the  saints,  and  not  with  His  coming  for  the 
saints.  We,  certainly,  along  with  all  the  Christians  of  this 
dispensation  (unless  we  except  the  few  referred  to  above), 
have  every  reason  to  look  for  His  coming  at  any  moment. 
Therefore  we  hold  that  the  Rapture  will  take  place  before  the 
Tribulation. 

In  conclusion  we  touch  briefly  on  a  difficulty  that  occurs 
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in  1  Cor.  16 :61, 62.  There  Paul  says :  ‘‘Behold,  I  tell  you  a 
mystery:  We  shall  not  all  sleep,  but  we  shall  all  be  changed, 
in  a  moment,  in  the  twinkling  of  an  eye,  at  the  last  trump; 
for  the  trumpet  shall  sound,  and  the  dead  shall  be  raised 
incorruptible,  and  we  shall  be  changed.”  Historical  inter¬ 
preters  connect  this  ‘‘last  trump”  with  the  seventh  trumpet 
of  Rev.  11:16.  Accordingly  they  hold  that  the  Church  will 
pass  through  the  Tribulation,  at  least  through  that  part 
which  is  covered  by  the  Seals  and  the  Trumpets.  Olshausen 
and  some  of  the  older  expositors  held  this  view,  and  it  is 
again  being  brought  forward  in  our  day  by  certain  teachers. 

But  with  Ellicott  we  say :  ‘‘There  are  no  sufficient  grounds 
for  supposing  that  there  is  here  any  reference  to  the  seventh 
Apocalyptic  trumpet  (Rev.  11:16)  .  .  .  This  ooXjiiy^  the 
Apostle  here  terms  loxdxT],  not  with  reference  to  any  pre¬ 
ceding  series  ...»  but  as  connected  with  the  close  of  this 
alwv  and  the  last  scene  of  this  world's  history.””  We  do  not 
agree  with  Ellicott  that  when  the  Lord  comes  the  course  of 
this  world’s  history  will  be  immediately  wound  up,  but  prefer 
instead  the  interpretation  that  when  the  present  age  will  be 
brought  to  a  close.  Meyer  takes  the  same  view  and  that  on 
the  ground  that  in  1  Thess.  4:16  also,  ‘‘only  one  trumpet  is 
mentioned,  and  that  one  taken  for  granted  as  well  known.”'* 
The  same  idea  may  be  gathered  also  from  the  fact  that  he 
follows  the  reference  to  the  ‘‘last  trump”  with  the  impersonal 
statement,  “for  the  trumpet  shall  sound”  (see  the  Greek). 
If  he  had  thought  of  the  last  in  a  series  he  would  doubtlessly 
have  said:  “For  after  the  other  trumpets  have  sounded  the 
last  one  will  sound,  and  then  the  dead  in  Christ  shall  be 
raised,”  etc. 

Silver  suggests  that  there  may  be  two  blasts  of  the  one 
trumpet:  The  one  in  1  Thess.  4:16,  just  as  Christ  descends, 
sounds  to  awaken  the  dead  in  Christ,  and  the  one  in  1  Cor. 
16:62,  the  last  of  the  two,  sound  to  summon  both  those  just 


''Commentary  on  St.  PauVs  First  Epistle  to  the  Corinthians,  on  I  Cor.  IS  :52. 
"Handbook  to  the  Epistles  to  the  Corinthians,  Vol.  II,  p.  103. 
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raised  and  the  believers  living  at  the  time  into  the  presence 
of  Christ.  He  points  to  the  fact  that  there  were  two  blasts 
of  the  trumpet  when  Moses  went  up  to  God  in  Mount  Sinai. 
The  first  was  a  summons  to  the  people  to  appro^h  the 
mountain,  and  the  second,  or  the  prolongation  of  the  blast, 
the  call  to  Moses  to  come  up  into  the  mountain  (Ex.  19:16, 
19).*^  This  is  a  possible  explanation,  and  it  may  be  the  true 
one.  At  any  rate,  there  is  no  ground  for  identifying  this 
“trump”  with  the  trumpets  in  the  Revelation.  TTiis  is  a 
peculiar  trumpet,  having  to  do  solely  with  the  resurrection 
and  translation  of  God’s  people. 

We  may,  then,  comfort  one  another  with  the  thought  that 
our  Lord  may  come  at  any  moment!  The  “blessed  hope” 
is  not  some  distant  prospect  that  can  have  little  practical 
meaning  for  any  but  those  who  live  during  the  Tribulation, 
and  even  then  only  for  the  few  who  have  some  prospect  of 
escaping  martyrdom  under  the  Beast:  it  is  a  present  possi¬ 
bility  that  cheers  and  sustains  and  purifies  the  heart.  Tribula¬ 
tions  there  will  always  be  for  the  godly.  They  may  even  be 
persecuted  and  martyred  for  the  sake  of  Christ.  Paul  says: 
“All  that  would  live  godly  in  Christ  Jesus  shall  suffer  perse¬ 
cution”  (2  Tim.  3:12).  This  we  readily  grant.  But  the 
Scriptures  teach  that  no  member  of  the  Body  of  Christ  will 
be  left  in  the  scenes  of  judgment  when  God  gets  ready  to 
punish  the  earth.  Christ  will  descend  from  heaven  and 
catch  them  away  to  meet  Him  in  the  air  before  the  first 
judgment  is  poured  forth.  May  this  hope  continue  to  cheer 
the  hearts  of  God's  people  everywhere! 

Henry  C.  Thiessen. 


*''The  Lard^s  Return:  Seen  in  History  and  Scripture  as  PremiHennial  and 
Imminent,  p.  23 S. 
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By  Edward  Ulbach 

Member  of  the  Archaeological  Institute  of  America 

In  all  epochs  of  transition  and  reform,  we  must  expect  to 
meet  with  much  that  is  inconsistent.  During  violent  reac¬ 
tions  from  past  errors,  men  find  it  difficult  to  keep  from 
excess,  and  moderation  seldom  comes  till  the  victory  is 
achieved. 

There  is  usually  a  mixture  of  folly  and  evil  in  most  move¬ 
ments,  however  praiseworthy  in  themselves,  which  makes 
what  is  good  too  often  an  offence  to  feeble  minds,  *Vho  want 
human  actions  and  characters  to  be  riddled  through  the  sieve 
of  their  own  ideas  before  they  can  accord  their  admiration 
or  sympathy.”  Yet  God's  heroes  are  not  man’s  heroes;  nor 
would  they  satisfy  the  modern  demand  for  ideal  men,  whose 
dogmas  are  to  be  exact  in  every  iota,  whose  feelings  are  to  be 
refined  to  maudlin  effeminacy,  and  whose  actions  are  always 
to  be  irreproachably  graceful.  Not  moulded  on  such  a  con¬ 
ventional  type  were  stormy  Luther  and  rude  John  Bunyan — 
men  who  stemmed  the  torrent  of  this  world’s  errors,  like 
rough  boulders  cast  into  the  bed  of  the  foaming  stream,  not 
hewn  by  mortal  hands,  but  torn  in  convulsive  throes  from 
their  foundations  in  the  mountains. 

It  may  be  very  satisfactory  for  the  amiable  amongst 
us  to  suppose  that  the  characters  of  Christian  men  are  al¬ 
ways  to  be  universally  esteemed,  but  '*the  blessed  work  of 
helping  the  world  forward,  happily  does  not  wait  to  be  done 
by  perfect  men,”  and  a  careful  study  of  the  history  of  the 
past  may  cure  us  of  Pelagian  heresy. 
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To  understand  the  inconsistencies  and  errors  in  the  lives 
of  such  men  as  Luther,  Calvin,  Melancthon,  Erasmus,  Thomas 
More,  or  Cranmer,  we  must  endeavor  to  form  a  clear  idea 
of  the  confusion  and  tumult  of  the  times  in  which  they  lived. 
Let  us  remember,  that  in  the  earlier  years  of  the  sixteenth 
century,  Europe  had  been  devastated  by  war,  and  decimated 
by  the  plague.  After  the  discoveries  of  Columbus,  the  minds 
of  many  were  intoxicated  with  the  love  of  novelty  and  ad¬ 
venture.  Science  and  philosophy,  which  had  been  so  long 
confined  to  dungeons  and  cloisters,  were  ready  once  more  to 
spread  their  treasure  before  the  inquiring  eyes  of  men.  The 
Renaissance,  with  its  handmaid,  printing,  was  reviving  the 
classical  wisdom  of  antiquity.  The  false  Aristotle  was  de¬ 
throned  in  favor  of  the  real.  The  Neo-Platonist  made  way 
for  the  true  Plato,  and  new  thoughts  were  suggested  to  the 
minds  of  the  most  ignorant,  which  violently  clashed  with  the 
opinions  of  the  Middle  Ages.  And  while  the  Renaissance  was 
unlocking  the  libraries  of  antiquity,  the  Reformation  carried 
men  back  to  the  scenes  of  primitive  Christianity.  Ignorance 
and  pedantry  had  hitherto  been  impervious  to  all  advances; 
but  the  Reformation  dispelled  the  clouds,  and  disengaged  reli¬ 
gion  from  the  meshes  of  philosophy. 

On  the  one  side,  was  a  real  and  healthy  creed,  boldly 
measuring  its  strength  with  worn-out  formulas  and  old 
abuses,  whilst,  on  the  other,  were  the  scholasticism  and  igno¬ 
rance  of  Eastern  Europe  contending  against  the  light  of 
genius  from  Italy. 

Calm  and  peace-loving  men,  whose  hearts  had  never  been 
disturbed  by  the  violence  of  political  passions,  and  never 
affected  by  selfish  considerations,  now  felt  themselves  stirred 
to  the  innermost  depths  of  their  being  by  the  new  and 
startling  questions  which  were  discussed  around  them.  **How 
to  do  one's  duty?”  “How  to  serve  God” — ^these  were  the  ques¬ 
tions  which  absorbed  the  hearts  and  reasons  of  mankind. 

There  was  confusion  everywhere,  peace  no  where — ^men 
of  opposite  characters  and  different  principles  were  drawn 
into  the  strife. 
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Giordano  Bruno  lived  like  a  pilgrim,  and  sought  his  home 
from  land  to  land.  Michael  Servetus,  flying  sometimes  to  a 
place  of  concealment,  and  sometimes  braving  the  most  immi¬ 
nent  perils,  traveled  onwards  to  his  inevitable  fate.  Philip 
Schwaetzerd  (whom  Reuchlin  had  playfully  named  by  the 
more  euphonious  Greek  equivalent,  Melancthon),  was  retir¬ 
ing  in  disposition  and  devoted  to  study,  having  neither  the 
temper  nor  the  capacity  which  fitted  him  for  a  religious  re¬ 
former.  But  conscience  would  not  let  him  be  neutral.  He 
was  torn  from  the  retirement  of  Wittenberg,  to  fight  side  by 
side  with  vehement  Luther.  Erasmus  was  weak  and  sickly, 
having  a  little  body,  which  (as  he  said  in  one  of  his  letters), 
lodged  a  spirit  always  ready  to  make  its  escape.  He  shud¬ 
dered  at  every  draught  of  air;  he  was  hysterical  as  a  woman. 
He  loved  rest,  and  hated  dissension.  But  see  him  thrown 
prominently  forward  into  the  midst  of  the  contest,  and  im¬ 
pelled,  against  his  will,  to  perpetual  activity.  Sir  Thomas 
More  jests  with  his  children  in  private  life,  and  luxuriates 
in  the  pure  domestic  pleasures  of  his  Chelsea  home;  whilst 
in  his  public  life  he  is  the  favorite  of  the  king,  and  the 
cynosure  for  envious  and  admiring  eyes.  But  lift  the  cur¬ 
tain,  and  behold  him  in  the  secret  hours  of  the  night,  plying 
the  bloody  scourge,  and  burning  the  midnight  oil;  agonized 
with  doubt,  and  endeavoring  through  weary  vigils  to  recon¬ 
cile  reverence  for  the  Church  with  belief  in  the  truth;  and 
to  infuse  new  life  into  the  mouldering  skeleton  of  the  past. 

Such  was  the  chaos  which  was  destined  to  be  the  cradle 
of  modern  society;  a  period  of  civil  and  moral  war,  when 
every  man's  hand  was  forced  to  be  against  his  brother's. 

But  it  must  be  remembered  that,  in  all  such  periods  of 
political  and  social  excitement,  human  nature  will  manifest 
itself  in  its  brightest  and  darkest  contrasts.  The  virtues  and 
vices  of  men  will  appear  to  stand  out  in  bas-relief — ^their 
peculiarities  of  character  displaying  themselves  with  remark¬ 
able  distinctness.  It  has  been  well  observed,  that  religious 
ideas  once  set  afloat  in  the  world,  at  such  a  time,  have  the 
fate  of  melodies,  which  are  taken  up  by  all  sorts  of  instru- 
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ments,  some  of  them  so  coarse,  feeble,  or  out-of-tune,  that 
people  are  in  danger  of  crying  out  that  the  melodies  them¬ 
selves  are  detestable. 

In  one  sense,  the  lives  of  the  heroes  of  the  Reformation 
remain  yet  to  be  written.  The  Protestant  historians,  in  the 
spirit  of  partizanship,  have  dwelt  too  exclusively  on  the 
bright  side  of  their  characters — on  their  holiness  of  life,  and 
on  their  zeal  for  the  truth.  They  have  forgotten  that  deep 
spiritual  realities  are  seldom  to  be  learnt  by  men  without 
bitter  wrestling  with  their  own  sins  and  sorrows,  and  that 
those  who  have  gained  faith  and  strength  to  do  their  duty 
in  this  life,  will  often  retain  much  ignorant  prejudice,  and 
much  narrow  egotism  to  mar  the  nobility  of  their  grandest 
deeds.  There  is  no  task  more  difficult  than  the  attempt  to 
restore  in  the  present,  the  characters  of  those  persons  who 
have  greatly  influenced  their  generations  in  different  stages 
of  the  past.  The  creative  faculty  of  the  biographer  impels 
him  to  bring  his  portraits  into  what  painters  term  “keeping,” 
and  in  his  endeavor  to  make  a  satisfactory  whole  of  some 
sort,  he  is  tempted  to  sacrifice  truth  to  the  artistic  beauty 
of  his  chiaroscuro.  But  when  we  enthrone  our  own  idols, 
we  are  forced  to  be  iconoclasts  to  the  images  of  others. 

In  such  a  struggle  as  that  of  the  Reformation,  the  main 
difference  between  the  brave  and  stalwart  men,  who  were 
destined  to  be  the  pillars  of  modern  society,  and  those  who 
had  no  standard  higher  than  mere  expediency,  consisted  in 
this — ^that  the  former  had  within  their  own  hearts  a  prin¬ 
ciple  of  self-renunciation  and  self-mastery  which  raised  them 
above  the  things  of  time  and  sense;  and  that  in  all  their 
wrestlings  with  the  ignorance  of  their  times,  and  the  weak¬ 
ness  of  their  erring  natures,  they  were  animated  by  a  lead¬ 
ing  idea  of  duty,  and  by  a  solemn  recognition  of  something 
to  be  lived  for  beyond  this  world. 

Further  than  this  we  need  not  argue.  We  have  unwisely 
left  to  Roman  Catholic  historians  the  opportunity  of  remov¬ 
ing  the  “halos  from  the  brows  of  our  saints,”  because  we 
have  forgotten  to  tone  their  portraits  down  to  the  natural 
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flesh-tints  of  humanity.  Yet,  while  we  are  careful  to  be 
exact  in  our  statement  of  facts,  and  unprejudiced  in  our  esti¬ 
mates  of  the  past,  let  us  remember  (with  Doctor  Tulloch) 
that  that  is  a  ‘‘poor  and  one-sided  criticism  which  delights 
to  expose  the  inconsistencies”  and  failings  of  great  men.  It 
is  “the  basest  office  a  man  can  fall  into,”  says  an  old  writer, 
“to  make  his  tongue  the  whipper  of  a  worthy  man.  The  hon¬ 
est  man  would  rather  be  a  grave  to  his  neighbor’s  failings 
than  in  any  way  uncurtain  them.  I  care  not  for  his  humor 
who  loves  to  clip  the  wings  of  a  worthy  fame.”  It  has  been 
declared  that  the  bitterness  of  party  spirit,  and  the  detrac¬ 
tion  and  rancor  of  religious  writers,  have  done  more  to  bring 
Christianity  into  contempt  than  all  the  ribald  sneers  of  Vol¬ 
taire,  or  the  profane  paradoxes  of  Strauss.  And,  moreover, 
that  is  an  illogical  and  contemptible  spirit  which  causes  one 
sect  to  wink  at  the  vices  of  its  partizans,  and  to  triumph  in 
the  faults  of  its  opponents.  For  as  old  Jacob  Bohme  taught, 
“Nature  did  not  come  into  men  for  the  sake  of  sin,  and 
why  should  it  fall  away  for  the  sake  of  grace?” 

Of  the  truthful  historian,  as  of  the  philosopher,  two  quali¬ 
ties  are  required — ^those  of  induction  and  deduction:  the 
first,  needing  the  renunciation  of  all  prejudice,  and  the  second, 
the  steady  reasoning  from  facts  to  sober  conclusions.  But  he 
will  never  attain  to  these  principles  who  is  not  first  guided 
by  Shakespeare’s  maxim,  “Nothing  extenuate,  nor  set  down 
aught  in  malice.” 

To  read  history  aright  we  must  interpret  it  by  our  own 
experience.  We  must  not  be  content  with  cold  and  unsatis¬ 
factory  surface-pictures  (“simulacrums,”  as  Carlysle  would 
call  them).  Schiller  has  remarked  what  undefinable  and 
overpowering  associations  will  be  awakened  in  our  hearts  by 
the  mention  of  old-remembered  names.  And  this  saying  is 
never  more  true  than  of  the  heroes  of  the  Reformation.  Men 
of  like  passions  to  ourselves,  w^ho  lived  and  struggled  in  one 
of  the  most  momentous  periods  of  this  world’s  history,  we 
are  interested  in  every  episode  of  their  lives,  and  their  strong 
emotions  have  uncovered  their  secret  thoughts  for  our  in- 
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spection.  Do  not  the  characters  of  those  days  seem  to  pass 
before  us  like  living  pictures  projected  upon  the  pages  of 
time? 

There  is  the  solitary  monk  at  Worms,  standing  alone  in 
the  midst  of  the  “mailed  chivalry”  of  Germany,  surrounded 
by  the  velvet  and  ermine  of  the  electors,  and  the  red  robes 
of  the  cardinals.  Pale  with  recent  sickness,  and  emaciated 
with  suffering,  he  stands  uncovered  before  them,  his  fiery 
eyes  burning  with  the  intensity  of  his  purpose;  whilst  one 
strain  is  vibrating  in  his  heart — the  burden  of  the  old  Ger- 
man  h3rmn,  **Ein  fester  Burg  is  unser  Gott.**  Again  he  ap¬ 
pears  to  us  in  later  years,  with  wife  and  children  by  the 
fireside,  with  a  flash  of  humor  on  his  broad  Teutonic  fea¬ 
tures,  and  the  lines  of  thought  on  his  massive  brow.  The 
picture  shifts,  and  it  is  Melancthon — ^the  gentle  Philip,  with 
slight  youthful  figure  and  studious  expression  of  face,  whose 
portrait  Holbein  has  left  us.  He  has  stolen  unnoticed  into 
the  controversy  at  Leipzig,  where  John  van  Eyck,  with  the 
voice  of  a  crier,  and  the  gestures  of  a  tragic  actor,  is  over¬ 
whelming  Carlstadt,  whose  failing  memory  and  increasing 
irritation  render  him  more  and  more  vulnerable  to  his  at¬ 
tacks.  Melancthon  comes  to  the  rescue,  and  furnishes  him 
with  an  answer  to  the  sophisms  of  the  preacher,  who,  more 
of  a  soldier  than  a  theologian,  rudely  cries,  “What  dost  thou 
here,  Philip?  Occupy  thyself  with  thy  books!” 

Or  would  we  change  the  scene?  It  is  Calvin — ^the  boy  at 
school,  with  grave  severity  of  manner  and  strange  precocity 
of  intellect,  already  surnamed  “The  Accusative”  by  his  com¬ 
panions.  Or  it  is  Calvin  in  his  matured  manhood,  thin  and 
diseased  through  the  austerities  of  his  youth.  His  keen  eyes 
are  sunken  in  their  sockets  from  want  of  sleep;  his  body  is 
weak  from  over-exertion;  but,  endowed  with  the  vehemence 
of  his  will  (the  head  of  the  Genevan  theocracy),  he  inter¬ 
poses  his  emaciated  frame  as  an  invincible  barrier  to  stem 
the  profligacy  of  the  Libertines.  Stem  and  undaunted,  the 
mark  for  gibes  and  sneers,  and  the  theme  of  detracting  witti¬ 
cisms,  he  yet  endeavors  to  crush  men  into  unity. 
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Speaking  generally  of  the  different  parties  which  divided 
Christendom  at  the  epoch  of  the  Reformation,  we  may  men¬ 
tion  four  which  presented  the  most  striking  characteristics. 
First,  the  Papistical  party,  under  whose  banner  were  enlisted 
such  different  men  as  the  ignorant  Jetzel,  the  fanatical  Eyck, 
and  the  almost  evangelical  Staupitz.  Secondly,  the  Human¬ 
ists,  or  the  moderate  party,  numbering  amongst  its  adher¬ 
ents  such  men  as  Erasmus  More,  and  the  knightly  Ulrich 
von  Hutten.  Thirdly,  the  Reformers,  to  whom  such  modera¬ 
tion  appeared  to  be  “time  serving,”  only  worthy  of  cowards; 
and  fourthly,  the  Libertines,  or  “Freethinkers,”  who  (fol¬ 
lowing  the  example  of  the  Beghards,  or  fanatical  “free 
spirits”  of  the  thirteenth  or  fourteenth  centuries),  were  ready 
to  propagate  pantheistic  heresies  under  the  pretence  of  lib¬ 
erty,  and  raving  of  the  “superhuman  universe”  revealed  by 
the  pseudo-Dionysius,  were  anxious  to  abolish  all  distinction 
between  the  creature  and  the  Creator. 

There  can  be  no  doubt  that  Romanists  and  Protestants 
vied  with  each  other  to  repress  the  blasphemies  of  these 
“stormbirds  of  ill  omen,”  who,  in  all  periods  of  vehement 
spiritual  or  intellectual  disturbance,  “appear  above  the  dark 
waves  of  human  thought.”  Mr.  Mill,  in  his  arguments 
against  intolerance,  has  hastily  asserted  that  those  who  first 
broke  the  “yoke  of  what  called  itself  the  Universal  Church, 
were  in  general  as  little  willing  to  permit  difference  of  opin¬ 
ion  as  that  Church  itself.”  But  in  this  severe  stricture  he 
has  not  taken  into  account  the  *‘respectus  humanus,**  and  the 
cowardice  which  often  “makes  our  frail  human  nature  in¬ 
tolerant.”  The  Reformers  were  in  the  “predicament  of  men 
who  found  themselves  charged  with  heresy,  and  that  dam¬ 
nable,”  and  in  their  fear  of  being  confounded  with  the  deniers 
of  their  Lord,  they  were  hurried  into  dangerous  extremes. 
Knowing  that  the  Romanists  were  on  the  watch  to  stigmatize 
them  with  heresy,  they  betrayed  an  almost  morbid  anxiety 
to  prove  themselves  sound  in  point  of  doctrine. 

It  was  probably  this  “excess  of  fear”  (as  the  deep  insight 
of  Coleridge  discerned)  which  led  to  the  thanks  offered  to 
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Calvin  from  all  the  Protestant  churches,  for  his  participa¬ 
tion  in  the  burning  of  Michael  Servetus.  It  is  remarkable 
that  in  the  same  century,  the  philosopher  Bruno  (who  might 
also  be  ranked  with  the  ^'Freethinkers”),  suffered  martyrdom 
from  a  decree  of  the  Church  of  Rome,  for  the  same  pan¬ 
theistic  tendency.  At  this  advanced  period  of  civilization, 
when  those  who  dissent  from  the  established  creed  are  no 
longer  stigamtized  and  oppressed  by  the  promoters  of  ra¬ 
tional  liberty,  we  naturally  shudder  when  we  recall  the  cruel 
fate  of  these  two  unfortunate  men,  and  remember  that  the 
genius  of  the  one  anticipated  Harvey  in  his  discovery  of  the 
circulation  of  the  blood,  whilst  the  other  was  one  of  the  first 
promulgators  of  the  Copernican  system.  But  it  was  long 
before  the  freedom  of  inquiry  was  permitted  to  exercise  its 
full  effect  upon  the  condition  of  mankind. 

Standing  as  we  do  upon  the  accumulated  labors  of  past 
generations,  let  us  be  slow  to  conceive  contempt  for  the  mis¬ 
takes  of  those  who,  with  the  heights  of  truth  unsealed  before 
them,  were  forced  to  cut  their  way  step  by  step  in  the  ice  of 
error. 

The  testimony  of  history  may  convince  us,  that  palpable 
and  striking  evils  are  apt  to  attend  the  sudden  change  of 
religious  feeling  in  an  entire  people,  even  where  the  actual 
benefit  resulting  from  that  change  may  be  permanent  and 
undeniable.  Bishop  Latimer  tells  us,  that  London  was  "never 
so  full  of  ill  as  in  his  times” ;  while  in  the  earliest  stages  of 
Christianity,  the  Apostle  speaks  of  those  who  turned  the 
grace  of  God  into  wantonness — "mockers,  and  murmurers 
against  the  truth.” 

With  such  lawlessness  (certain  to  result  when  the 
grosser  elements”  of  human  nature  are  disturbed,  and  the 
barriers  of  custom  suddenly  removed),  the  Reformers  had  to 
deal. 

Among  men  actuated  by  the  same  spirit,  and  placed 
amidst  the  same  difficulties,  we  may  expect  to  find  likenesses 
and  differences — points  of  similarity  and  points  of  contrast. 
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Certain  salient  peculiarities  of  character,  all  the  Reform¬ 
ers  shared  more  or  less  in  common.  We  may  instance — 

I.  Their  Strong  Conviction  op  Duty. 

II.  Their  Intensity  of  Purpose. 

III.  Their  Truthfulness  and  Plain  Speaking. 

IV.  Their  Indifference  to  the  World. 

I.  Their  Strong  Conviction  of  Duty 

There  is  nothing  more  remarkable  in  the  lives  of  these 
men  than  the  fact,  that  each  was  animated  by  a  constraining 
principle — ^by  a  power  independent  of  his  own  will — ^which 
impelled  him  to  take  a  prominent  part  in  the  struggle.  The 
selfconfident  novices  of  modern  times  may  learn  a  lesson  of 
humility  from  the  awful  feeling  of  responsibility  which 
caused  these  men  to  shrink  from  the  public  office  of  preach¬ 
ing.  Often  (like  John  Tauler  in  the  Middle  ages)  they  would 
scarcely  be  able  to  speak  in  the  agony  of  their  souls.  The 
rough  and  undisciplined  Knox,  when  called  to  the  office, 
manifested  the  deepest  sorrow.  Yet  they  dared  not  be  silent. 
Once  illumed  by  the  Gospel  of  Christ,  they  could  not  hide  its 
light  from  others,  but  were  forced  to  let  it  stream  from  every 
unshuttered  window  of  their  souls.  In  vain  did  Calvin  try 
to  draw  back.  “It  was,”  he  says,  “as  if  God  had  seized  me 
by  His  awful  hand  from  heaven.”  In  vain  did  Melancthon 
seek  to  hide  himself  among  his  books,  and  (animated  by  the 
gentleness  of  a  Fenelon),  endeavor  to  avoid  offending  men. 
Neutrality  in  such  a  case  was  impossible.  Luther,  terrified 
at  the  contests  which  were  waging  around  him,  and  strug¬ 
gling  with  the  old  feelings  of  monkish  obedience,  recognized 
a  higher  power  than  his  own  which  regulated  events.  “Gk)d,*‘ 
he  writes,  “hurries,  drives,  not  to  say  leads,  me.  I  am  not 
master  of  myself,  and  am  hurried  into  tumults.”  And  good, 
moderate,  well-meaning  Latimer  (the  true  personification  of 
the  conservatism  and  progressiveness  of  the  English  Refor¬ 
mation),  fulminates  from  the  pulpit  the  language  of  bold 
irony  and  biting  sarcasm,  which  at  another  time  be  is  ready 
to  retract.  In  the  singleness  of  his  simple  heart,  he  tried  to 
reconcile  “traditionary  respect”  with  “Scriptural  faithful- 
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ness/*  Yet  circumstances  have  marked  him  out  as  the  thun- 
derer  against  flagrant  abuses,  and  the  boys  in  the  street 
follow  him  with  the  cry — ^“Have  at  them,  Master  Latimer!” 

II.  Their  Intensity  op  Purpose 

It  may  be  admitted  that  the  vehement  resolution  which 
distinguished  these  men,  was  occasionally  associated  with 
much  that  the  fastidiousness  of  modem  society  might  stig¬ 
matize  as  narrow  or  prejudiced. 

Men  who  are  animated  by  one  intense  and  leading  idea, 
are  apt  to  connect  everything  else  with  it.  They  adopt  a  set 
of  opinions  which  they  have  proved  in  their  sequestered  ex¬ 
perience,  and  outward  circumstances  have  no  power  to  sub¬ 
due  “any  angular  influence**  which  they  may  have  contracted. 
Having  been  led  by  their  mental  conflicts  to  that  wilderness 
where  the  “whirlwinds  of  earthly  cares  are  laid  to  rest,  and 
the  billows  of  worldly  desire  have  ceased  to  swell,**  they  for¬ 
get  to  judge  of  others  by  their  past  irresolution,  rather  than 
by  their  present  certainty.  Thus  it  happens  that  impatient 
intolerance,  and  dogmatism  of  thought,  are  too  often  among 
the  inferior  qualities  which  balance  great  emotions — such 
faults  being  occasionally  the  exaggeration  of  manly  virtues. 
The  intensity  and  earnestness  of  the  Reformers  were  the 
most  suitable  weapons  with  which  the  barrenness  and  indif¬ 
ference  of  their  times  could  be  assailed.  Wherever  they 
looked  around  them,  they  perceived  little  left  of  the  old  reli¬ 
gion  but  the  smooth  varnish  of  outward  uniformity.  Bitter 
must  it  have  been  to  have  viewed  the  marred  and  defiled 
beauty  of  the  Catholic  Church  in  the  mirror  of  her  devoted 
past;  to  have  reflected  how  the  dead  stagnation  and  cold 
formalism  of  the  once  saintly  Sardis  seemed  to  be  bound  up 
in  human  nature;  and  to  have  perceived  how  godliness  had 
degenerated  into  the  spurious  profession  of  an  hereditary 
creed!  If  the  schemes  of  the  Reformers  had  been  strangled 
by  difficulties  in  their  birth — if,  like  half-workmen,  they  had 
been  content  to  daub  the  building  with  untempered  mortar—* 
or,  if  the  suggestion  of  counter  arguments  had  caused  them 
to  sink  down  to  rest,  instead  of  marching  on  their  way— 
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where  would  have  been  the  Reformation,  with  all  its  glorious 
results? 

III.  Their  Truthfulness,  and  Plain  Speaking. 

There  is  no  “betrayal  of  trust”  like  the  withholding  of 
truth  from  mankind.  To  be  true  men  (as  Whately  has  re¬ 
marked),  it  is  not  enough  to  believe  what  we  maintain,  but 
we  must  maintain  what  we  believe.  Truth  may  seem  to  bring 
danger  to  its  maintainors,  but,  when  proved,  all  things  must 
be  braved  for  it.  Not  to  undeceive  is  to  deceive.  We  are 
bound  never  to  countenance  any  erroneous  opinion  however 
beneficial  may  seem  to  be  its  results.  It  was  on  the  recog¬ 
nition  of  this  cardinal  principle  that  the  conduct  of  the  Re¬ 
formers  was  based.  The  susceptibility  for  understanding 
truth,  depends  as  much  on  the  heart  as  on  the  head.  The 
minds  of  men  (previous  to  the  Reformation)  had  long  been 
prejudiced  by  the  tendency  to  look  to  the  expedient,  while 
the  necessity  of  renouncing  private  judgment  had  perverted 
the  power  of  evidence.  But  Luther,  with  his  clear  conscience 
and  unbiased  reason,  soon  perceived  that  the  errors  of  super¬ 
stition  were  based  upon  fundamental  falsehoods  which  were 
pleasing  to  fallen  humanity ;  that  (for  instance)  the  tendency 
to  interpose  saints  and  angels  between  men  and  the  All-per¬ 
fect,  was  caused  by  a  natural  shrinking  of  erring  mortality 
from  approaching  the  presence  of  Divinity;  that  the  system 
of  indulgences  was  engendered  by  a  love  of  Materialism,  and 
a  determination  to  overlook  the  spiritual  nature  of  Chris¬ 
tianity.  In  like  manner,  the  subtle  genius  of  Calvin  dis¬ 
cerned  quickly  the  hidden  causes  of  these  abuses,  and  stripped 
off  their  monstrous  disguises;  till  Erasmus  exclaimed  at  the 
commencement  of  his  career,  **  Video  magnam  pestem  oriri 
in  ecclesia  contra  ecclesiam.** 

IV.  Their  Indifference  to  the  World 

Nor  was  it  wonderful  that,  in  their  abhorrence  of  false¬ 
hood  and  shame,  these  men  should  have  spoken  out  in  strong 
and  indignant  words.  The  language  of  Calvin  was  clear, 
cutting  and  terse.  Gifted  with  a  remarkable  memory,  and 
a  prodigious  facility  for  labor,  his  earliest  writings  called 
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forth  the  admiration  of  the  learned,  while  his  later  ones  were 
distinguished  by  an  excess  of  logic.  “Everybody/*  he  re¬ 
marked  naively  of  himself,  “is  aware  that  I  know  how  to 
press  an  argument,  and  with  what  precision  and  brevity  I 
write.**  Apparently  the  habit  of  abuse,  which  sometimes 
disfigured  the  polemics  of  Calvin,  resulted  not  so  much  from 
intemperance  or  weakness,  as  from  excessive  confidence  in 
his  own  opinions.  In  his  controversial  writings,  the  memory 
of  the  dead  is  no  more  revered  than  the  fame  of  the  living. 
He  menaces  all  possible  contradictions  of  the  truth,  and  is 
indignant  with  hypothetical  persons.  “Now  if  a  man,*’  he 
says,  “were  to  dispute  whether  Plato,  Aristotle,  or  Cicero, 
ever  existed,  would  you  not  think  him  worthy  of  being  pun¬ 
ished  or  chastised  with  rods?**  The  occasional  choler  of 
Luther  resulted  from  another  cause.  Impetuous  natures 
seldom  comprehend  the  full  meaning  of  self-control,  and,  by 
the  earnestness  of  his  character,  he  was  sometimes  hurried 
into  the  passionate  language  of  indignant  reproof.  In  ve¬ 
hement  expostulations,  not  without  its  grandeur,  he  exclaims, 
“Hearest  thou,  0  Pope — not  all-holy,  but  all-sinful — ^who  gave 
thee  power  to  lift  thyself  above  God?  O  Lord  Christ!  hasten 
thy  last  day,  and  destroy  the  devil’s  nest  at  Rome  !**  But  the 
sublime  verges  close  to  the  ridiculous,  when  we  hear  the  sage 
Erasmus  called  that  “venomous  serpent,”  or  that  “amphib¬ 
olous  being.”  Yet  anger,  in  its  truest  and  holiest  form,  is 
one  of  the  Divine  perfections.  Not  to  be  angry  at  sin,  is  to 
connive  at  it.  Thus  John  Knox,  who  in  his  stern  mission 
bore  more  than  one  resemblance  to  the  uncompromising  truth 
of  the  Baptist’s  character,  would  justify  his  own  boldness, 
saying  he  had  learned  “to  call  wickedness  by  its  own  terms 
— a  fig  a  fig,  and  a  spade  a  spade.” 

We  need  not  be  ashamed  to  acknowledge,  that  the  reform¬ 
ers  were  strangers  to  that  false  refinement  of  modern  so¬ 
ciety — ^that  supple,  “easy-turning”  language  of  the  world, 
which  was  denounced  by  the  Apostle  as  much  as  “foolishness 
of  speech.”  Nor  need  we  deny,  that  while  laborious  anger 
was  the  settled  indignation  of  reason,  Luther  was  liable  by 
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constitution  to  those  more  passionate  agitations  which  Jeremy 
Taylor  designates  as  “great  but  transient  angers.” 

"Scripture,”  as  Dean  Trench  remarks,  “has  nothing  in 
common  with  the  stories  of  absolute  condemnation  of  anger. 
It  inculcates  a  moderation,  not  an  absolute  suppression  of 
the  passions;  each  were  given  to  man  that  he  should  do  a 
work  with  them.  .  .  .  Nor  can  there  be  a  surer  token  of  a 
prostrate  moral  condition  than  the  not  being  able  to  be  angry 
with  sin.” 
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'Taul,  a  servant  of  Jesus  Christ,  called  to  be  an  Apostle, 
separated  unto  the  Gospel  of  God”  (Romans  1:1). 

These  are  the  words  of  one  who  had  been  designated  a 
chosen  vessel,  a  minister  and  a  witness  by  the  ascended  Lord 
who  had  appeared  to  him  on  the  Damascus  highway.  Trans¬ 
forming  grace  was  so  triumphant  as  a  result  of  this  appear¬ 
ance  that  the  zealous-hearted  young  pharisee,  who  had  been 
exceedingly  mad  against  the  saints,  became  the  channel  of 
superabounding  streams  of  mercy  to  perishing  multitudes 
with  whom  he  had  contact  by  lip  or  letter.  A  countless  host 
will  be  in  the  Father's  house  from  every  clime,  country  and 
circumstance,  who  were  saved  and  satisfied  by  the  regenerat¬ 
ing  Lord  as  a  result  of  this  elect  vessel's  ministry  and  wit¬ 
ness,  which  was  ever  marked  by  the  unction  and  urge  of  the 
Holy  Spirit. 

He  became  as  enthusiastic  for  the  Lord  as  he  had  been 
against  Him  previously.  No  untoward  circumstances  could 
ever  avail  to  deter  him  from  declaring  the  whole  counsel  of 
God,  even  though  it  meant  bonds  and  imprisonments.  The 
thought  of  compromise  was  altogether  abhorrent  to  this 
Spirit-controlled  convert,  stones  and  stripes  notwithstanding. 
Indeed,  his  passionate  devotion  to  the  Lord  found  expression 
in  the  deliberated  determination  to  know  nothing  among  men 
but  Jesus  Christ  and  Him  crucified,  and  to  be  willing  very 
gladly  to  spend  and  be  spent  out  in  love  for  the  souls  for 
whom  Christ  died.  Perils,  persecution  and  poignant  pain 
could  not  move  him  from  his  courageous  loyalty  to  Christ, 
who  had  done  for  him  so  much  more  than  tongue  could  tell. 
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He  had  been  a  blasphemer  and  a  persecutor,  but  had  obtained 
mercy.  He  was  the  chief  of  sinners,  to  whom  had  come  an 
experience  of  the  exceeding  abundant  grace  of  our  Lord.  He 
was  less  than  the  least  of  all  saints,  and  yet  to  him  had  been 
given  the  inexpressible  privilege  of  preaching  among  the 
Gentiles  the  unsearchable  riches  of  Christ. 

Grace  had  so  triumphed  in  his  heart  as  to  enable  him  to 
take  pleasure  in  infirmities,  in  necessities,  in  persecutions,  in 
distresses  for  Christ’s  sake  for  when  he  was  weak,  then  was 
he  strong.  His  allegiance  was  inalienably  pledged  to  the 
King  of  Saints  in  whose  service  he  spent  thirty  strenuous 
years.  And  when  the  executioner’s  block  comes  into  view 
he  is  still  radiant  as  he  recalls  the  past  and  reflects  upon  the 
future.  We  feel  today  the  thrill  of  his  last  unaffected  utter¬ 
ances:  “For  I  am  now  ready  to  be  offered,  and  the  time  of 
my  departure  is  at  hand.  I  have  fought  a  good  fight,  I  have 
finished  my  course,  I  have  kept  the  faith:  henceforth  there 
is  laid  up  for  me  a  crown  of  righteousness,  which  the  Lord 
the  righteous  judge,  shall  give  me  at  that  day:  and  not  to  me 
only,  but  unto  all  them  also  that  love  his  appearing”  (2  Tim. 
4:6-8). 

Next  to  the  person  of  that  glorious  and  returning  Lord — 
his  and  ours — ^is  he  not  the  most  outstanding  character  in 
Christian  history  and  literature?  What  inestimable  blessing 
has  resulted  from  his  life  and  labors!  And  what  unspar¬ 
ingly  sacrificial  labors  they  were!  With  Spirit-directed  pas¬ 
sion,  constrained  by  Love  Divine,  he  prayed  and  preached,  he 
talked  and  toiled,  he  wrote  and  wrought  with  the  Judgment 
Seat  ever  in  view.  This  reveals  something  of  the  character 
of  the  man  whose  words  we  have  read  at  the  beginning  of 
his  letter  to  the  saints  in  Rome  and  which  might  be  taken  as 
an  autobiographical  epitome  of  his  ministry  and  witness. 

1.  “PawZ,  a  servant  of  Jesus  Christ.** 

Paul — the  little  one — no  longer  the  self-important  mem¬ 
ber  of  the  Sanhedrin  but  a  servant  of  Jesus  Christ.  A  bond- 
slave  of  Jesus  Christ.  This  was  one  of  his  best  loved  titles. 
Did  not  the  Holy  Spirit  thus  designate  his  Master  who 
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emptied  Himself  of  all  but  Love  and  Deity,  and  took  upon 
Him  the  form  of  a  bondslave  when  He  b^ame  obedient  to 
death,  even  the  death  of  the  Cross,  to  redeem  us  from  all 
iniquity  and  to  purify  unto  Himself  a  people  for  His  very 
own  who  would  be  zealous  of  good  works?  He  adopts  the 
title  and  accepts  its  implications  with  whole-hearted  sim¬ 
plicity  and  sincerity.  He  has  been  bought  with  a  price — not 
silver  or  gold — but  the  precious  blood  of  Christ,  so  that  He 
is  not  his  own.  He  is  the  absolute  property  of  the  once  re¬ 
deeming  but  now  regnant  Lord.  That  Lord’s  ownership  is 
authenticated  by  the  brand  marks  he  bears  in  his  body.  He 
has  nothing  of  his  own — ^time  and  talents,  strength  and  sub¬ 
stance,  all  he  is  and  all  he  has,  even  life  itself  he  owes  to  his 
Master.  Everything  is  to  be  held  and  used,  ever  and  only 
according  to  the  good  pleasure  of  the  Divine  will,  without 
question  or  quibble. 

Let  us  remind  ourselves  that  there  must  be  no  half¬ 
hearted  or  half-time  service,  no  partial  devotion  or  divided 
allegiance  on  our  part.  It  is  impossible  to  serve  two  mas¬ 
ters.  The  attempt  to  do  so  begets  inefficiency  and  ignobility. 
It  ends  in  uselessness  here,  and  emerges  to  our  shame  when 
we  appear  before  Him  at  His  coming.  That  is  the  last  thing 
we  would  desire,  and  by  the  enabling  grace  of  the  Holy  Spirit 
we  would  be  kept  continually  and  exclusively  concerned  with 
our  Master’s  ideals  and  interests. 

You  will  recall  the  occasions  in  your  New  Testaments 
where  bondslave  is  used  in  conjunction  with  its  comple¬ 
mentary  word,  sometimes  translated  Lord  and  sometimes 
Master,  from  which  comes  our  word  despot.  Let  us  notice 
one  or  two  of  the  references  that  we  may  catch  again  the 
matchless  meaning  and  music  of  the  relationship.  Simeon 
had  the  assurance  that  he  should  not  see  death  before  he  had 
seen  the  Lord’s  Christ.  His  joy  must  have  been  inexpress¬ 
ible  as  he  prayed  with  the  Child  Jesus  in  his  arms  quite 
literally,  “And  now,  O  Despot,  lettest  thou  thy  bondslave 
go  out  into  peace”  (Lk.  2:29).  That  sounds  as  though  the 
bonds  bring  a  precious  benediction,  does  it  not?  Or  once 
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more,  Peter  and  John  have  been  arraigned  before  the  Council 
after  the  healing  of  the  man  at  the  beantful  gate,  and  com¬ 
manded  never  again  to  speak  at  all  nor  teach  in  the  name  of 
Jesus.  *Teter  and  John  answered  and  said  unto  them. 
Whether  it  be  right  in  the  sight  of  God  to  hearken  unto  you 
more  than  unto  God,  judge  ye.  For  we  cannot  but  speak  the 
things  which  we  have  seen  and  heard.”  After  further 
threatening  and  being  let  go  they  went  to  their  own  company. 
They  give  themselves  to  prayer  and,  among  other  pleas,  we 
heard,  “0  Despot,  thou  art  God  .  .  .  behold  their  threaten- 
ings  and  grant  unto  thy  bondslaves  that  with  all  boldness 
they  may  speak  thy  word”  (Acts  4:19,20).  So  we  are 
brought  to  realize  that  courage  is  begotten  in  our  hearts  as 
the  consciousness  abides  that  we  are  under  the  absolute  con¬ 
trol  of  our  sovereign  Master,  who  makes  us  strong  in  Himself 
for  every  call  and  contingency. 

We  naturally  shrink  from  the  thoughts  associated  with 
the  despot  of  earth  who  is  tyrannical  and  cruel,  hard  and 
harsh,  whose  servitude  is  an  open  sore,  degrading  and  Sa¬ 
tanic.  The  Despot  of  heaven,  however,  is  one  who  loved  and 
loves.  Who  loosed  us  from  our  sins  in  His  own  blood,  and 
introduced  us  into  a  glorious  fellowship  of  which  He  was  the 
Author  and  Founder.  Our  adorable  Lord  was  the  first  of 
Heaven’s  bondslaves  and  gives  us  the  high  privilege  of  shar¬ 
ing  with  Him  in  this  consecrated  confraternity  whose  great 
concern  is  the  furtherance  of  His  glory  and  of  His  gospel. 
The  Psalmist  in  his  day  could  exultingly  cry  ”0  Lord  truly 
I  am  thy  servant.  Thou  hast  loosed  my  bonds.”  Should  not 
ours  be  a  similar  testimony — ^that  we  are  glad  vessels  of  a 
Sa\ior*s  Throne,  who  rejoice  to  wear  His  love-wrought  fet¬ 
ters  as  marking  our  covenanted  relationship  to  Him  for  sac¬ 
rifice  and  service  day  by  day.  Have  we  not  found  that  ”a 
life  of  self-renouncing  love  is  a  life  of  liberty,”  and  that  His 
yoke  is  easy  and  His  burden  is  light? 

The  Hebrew  of  old  time  would  serve  the  stipulated  six 
years  and  claim  his  liberty  with  the  coming  of  the  seventh. 
This  proviso  was  made,  how’ever:  ‘And  if  the  servant  shall 
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plainly  say,  I  love  my  master  ...  I  will  not  go  out  free; 
Then  his  master  shall  bring  him  to  the  judges  .  .  .  and  shall 
bore  his  ear  through  with  an  awl ;  and  he  shall  serve  Him  for 
ever”  (Ex.  21:5,6).  Is  our  love  less  strong  and  true?  Do 
we  come  short  of  such  devotion  or  is  the  language  of  our 
hearts — “Thine  am  I  by  all  ties,  but  chiefly  Thine  by  Thy  own 
sacriflce.  ...  To  Thee  Thou  Bleeding  Lamb  I  all  things  owe, 
all  that  I  am  and  have  and  all  I  know.  All  that  I  have  is  now 
no  longer  mine  and  I  am  not  my  own.  Lord,  I  am  Thine.” 

The  Apostle  is  the  bondslave  of  Jesus  Christ,  the  Savior, 
who  is  Christ  the  Lord.  No  higher  honor  could  be  ours  than 
that  we  too  are  in  the  bondservice  of  the  same  Savior  and 
Lord.  We  go  forth  bearing  His  Name  to  be  in  His  hands  for 
His  use,  to  the  end  that  others  might  be  translated  from  the 
tyranny  of  darkness  into  His  Kingdom  which  is  Righteous¬ 
ness  and  Peace  and  Joy  in  the  Holy  Ghost. 

2.  “Called  to  be  an  Apostle,** 

How  he  glorifled  in  that  fact!  There  were  those  who 
questioned  his  right  to  the  title  and  who  sought  to  belittle 
his  authority.  He  had  no  time  to  waste  with  such  who  vainly 
imagined  there  was  a  vacancy  on  the  Judgment  Seat  for  them 
to  occupy.  He  would  only  remind  his  detractors  that  his  was 
no  self-constituted  office,  neither  had  he  derived  it  from  any 
mere  man.  He  had  been  authoritatively  summoned  thereto 
by  the  Lord  of  glory.  He  held  the  royal  mandate  of  the  King 
of  Kings.  He  was  an  ambassador  of  Christ  by  commission 
from  the  Court  of  Heaven.  He  magnified  his  office  and 
gloried  in  His  message.  Let  us  ever  bear  in  mind  the  mag¬ 
nificence  of  the  ministry  to  which  we  have  been  divinely 
called,  and  that  mighty  and  eternal  issues  are  involved.  What 
a  solemn  privilege  it  is  to  be  entrusted  with  the  glorious  mes¬ 
sage  of  redeeming  love.  “The  good  news  of  sins  forgiven, 
hell  subdued  and  peace  with  heaven.” 

Called  to  be  an  aposUe,  i.e.,  a  sent  one.  There  was  some¬ 
thing  peculiarly  personal  in  the  prerogatives  attaching  to  this 
office  so  far  as  Paul  was  concerned  and  those  of  the  original 
band  who  companied  with  our  Lord.  The  truth  behind  the 
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Word  itself  has  its  application  to  every  regenerated  soul, 
however  humble  or  ordinary  the  lot  of  any  such  individual 
may  be.  Each  is  called  to  be  His  sent  one.  In  His  prayer 
recorded  in  John  17  we  have  the  words — “As  Thou  has  sent 
me  into  the  world  even  so  have  I  also  sent  them  into  the 
world,”  V.  18,  and  in  v.  20 — “Neither  pray  I  for  these  alone 
but  for  them  also  which  shall  believe  on  me  through  their 
word.”  That  takes  us  all  in.  What  a  holy  dignity  it  confers 
upon  us.  He  was  the  Sent  One  of  the  Father  and  He  ap¬ 
points  us  as  His  representatives  and  substitutes  to  continue 
the  work  He  began  and  for  which  He  had  been  anointed — ^to 
preach  good  tidings,  to  proclaim  liberty,  the  opening  of  the 
prison  and  the  acceptable  year  of  the  Lord. 

Let  us  get  a  thought  of  no  small  importance  from  what  is 
said  when  the  original  twelve  were  appointed.  Luke  tells  us 
that  the  Lord  had  spent  the  night  in  prayer  preceding  the 
day  on  which  He  calls  unto  Him  whom  He  would.  For  what 
does  He  call  them?  The  object  is  twofold — First,  “That  they 
might  be  with  Him”  and  second,  “That  He  might  send  them 
forth.”  We  shall  never  make  the  most  of  our  ministry  or 
be  an  approved  ambassador,  unless  we  give  earnest  heed  to 
the  significance  of  this  call.  First  “with  Him”  and  then  “sent 
forth.”  There  is  nothing  more  important  than  for  all  in  any 
ministry  to  recognize  the  superlative  value  of  being  with 
Him  before  we  undertake  any  bit  of  work  or  witness  in  His 
Name.  To  get  our  instructions  from  Him  and  to  gain  fresh 
illumination,  inspiration,  and  invigoration  in  His  presence 
is  going  to  mean  much  more  than  we  had  ever  conceived,  if 
this  has  not  been  the  habit  of  our  lives  previously.  The 
precious  thing  is,  that  after  being  with  Him  and  become 
thoroughly  equipped  unto  every  good  work,  we  hear  His 
gracious  invitation — “Arise,  let  us  go  hence”:  and  as  His 
sent  ones  we  realize  we  do  not  go  alone  but  that  He  accom¬ 
panies  us  to  our  engagement  and  bestows  His  prospering 
blessing.  It  is  true  today  as  yesterday,  when  conditions  are 
fulfilled: — “They  went  forth,  the  Lord  working  with  them, 
confirming  the  Word  with  signs  following.” 
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What  a  tragedy  it  is  that  there  are  so  many  man-appointed 
or  self-sent  ministers  who  may  sway  emotions  by  mesmeric 
influence  or  draw  crowds  by  burning  eloquence,  but  who 
know  nothing  experimentally  of  Christ  and  His  cross.  They 
are  blind  leaders  of  the  blind  who  will  fall  together  into  the 
ditch  of  darkness,  unless  they  are  brought  by  His  saving 
grace  to  “know  the  fount  where  sins  are  washed  away,  and 
the  place  where  night  is  turned  to  day.”  May  we  know  the 
reality  of  the  Holy  Spirit's  presence  and  power  with  us  and 
upon  us  that  ours  may  be  a  faithful  and  fruitful  ministry  to 
God's  glory.  Of  this  there  will  be  no  doubt  when  God's  will 
is  welcomed  and  our  walk  is  well  pleasing  to  Him. 

3.  ‘^Separated  unto  the  Gospel  of  God.** 

Separated  is  a  flne  word  but  it  would  be  preferable  to 
read  separated  for  rather  than  separated  unto  the  Gospel. 
It  is  not  so  much  a  matter  of  direction  as  of  devotion.  One 
aspect  of  the  word  suggests  that  the  sphere  of  the  bondslave's 
activity  is  sharply  defined  and  delimited  by  the  boundary  of 
the  Master's  purpose.  It  is  essential  for  each  one  of  us  to 
recognize  this  if  our  primary  concern  is  God's  glory — not 
our  own  personal  aims  or  selfish  ambitions.  In  the  heart  of 
God  this  man  was  separated  or  set  apart  before  birth  but  he 
had  reached  early  manhood  before  it  materialized  in  experi¬ 
ence.  It  was  confirmed  and  consummated  when  he  became 
recognised  as  the  heaven-sent  missionary  to  the  Gentiles  after 
the  Holy  Spirit  said,  “Separate  me  Barnabas  and  Saul  for 
the  work  whereunto  I  have  called  them  .  .  .  and  they,  being 
sent  forth  by  the  Holy  Ghost,  departed.'' 

Separated  suggests  also  determination  of  purpose  which 
will  not  allow  of  cross  currents  deflecting  our  steadfastness 
by  a  hand's  breadth;  while  the  original  word  itself  is  the  one 
from  which  we  get  our  word  “aphorism.”  An  aphorism  might 
be  described,  for  our  purpose,  as  a  short  detached  sentence 
containing  one  outstanding  thought  or  truth;  and  the  con¬ 
nection  in  which  it  is  used  here  by  the  Apostle  carries  the 
thought  that  each  individual  worker  is  one  of  God's  apho¬ 
risms,  conveying  some  aspect  or  activity  of  Truth  with  dis- 
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tinguishing  singularity.  That  singularity  is  a  gift  to  be 
guarded,  with  the  Holy  Spirit’s  help,  from  disuse  or  misuse. 
In  this  connection  we  need  to  be  kept  by  the  power  of  God 
from  seeking  to  imitate  any  man  in  his  manner  or  mentality. 
Such  mimicry  is  a  menace  to  our  ministry  and  militates 
against  the  Holy  Spirit’s  work  in  us  and  through  us. 

Our  matter  and  manner  will  be  as  clearly  defined  and  dis¬ 
tinct  as  we  find  exemplified  in  the  Scripture  of  Truth.  Isaiah 
is  unlike  Jeremiah,  and  both  are  dissimilar  to  either  Ezekiel 
or  Daniel.  This  Apostle  to  the  Gentiles  has  his  peculiarities, 
which  find  no  place  in  the  utterances  or  writings  of  the  Apos¬ 
tle  of  the  circumcision.  The  basic  revelation  of  Divine  Truth 
is  in  beautiful  harmony  throughout  the  whole  Book,  but  each 
writer  sounds  forth  his  own  individual  and  singular  note. 
So,  too,  in  the  New  Testament.  The  royal  law  is  the  same  in 
James  as  in  John,  but  its  admonitory  application  is  charac¬ 
teristically  varied  under  the  inspiration  of  the  Holy  Spirit. 

It  has  been  said  when  God  made  D.  L.  Moody,  or  any 
other  noted  person.  He  broke  the  mould.  The  suggestion  be¬ 
hind  such  a  statement  is  that  the  rank  and  file  of  humanity 
are  the  result  of  a  kind  of  mass  production;  but  that  a  par¬ 
ticular  Providence  fashions  and  forms  those  who  reach  pre¬ 
eminence.  This  is  sheer  nonsense.  Every  soul  is  a  separate, 
unique  entity,  and  has  his  or  her  particular  place  to  fill  in 
God’s  great  plan  of  things,  which  no  one  else  can  supply  quite 
in  the  same  way.  Our  individuality  is  a  God-bestowed  qual¬ 
ity  which  the  Holy  Spirit  can  possess  and  prepare  for  its 
particular  predestined  ministry. 

It  is  very  impressive  to  realize  that  God  has  a  contribu¬ 
tion  to  make  for  the  fulfilling  of  His  own  purpose  through 
each  separated  servant.  It  is  a  contribution  that  another 
cannot  make  for  you.  It  is  not  possible  for  me  to  fulfill  your 
ministry,  nor  you  mine.  It  is  possible  for  me  or  thee  to  fail 
in  our  sphere,  though  verily  God  will  fulfil  His  purpose;  but 
my  failure  will  follow  me  into  eternity  and  result  in  loss 
through  the  ages  of  the  ages.  It  is  dishonoring  to  God  to  so 
depreciate  ourselves  as  to  indulge  in  insincere  humility.  We 
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need  to  remember  that  we  are  what  we  are  by  the  grace  of 
God  and  that  He  has  so  constituted  us  that  we  may  fulfil 
the  purpose  of  His  heart  in  the  place  of  His  appointing.  It 
is  also  dishonoring  to  Him  for  us  to  get  conceited  and  to 
give  way  to  immodest  adulation.  All  that  we  have  is  divinely 
bestowed,  we  have  nothing  that  we  did  not  receive,  so  that 
boasting  is  excluded.  Not  only  so,  but  our  position  in  the 
body  of  Christ  was  determined  by  God  in  the  hinterland  of 
time.  It  was  no  Divine  afterthought  as  to  whether  you  were 
to  be  an  eye  or  an  ear  or  a  hand  or  some  other  member 
whether  prominent  or  hidden,  great  or  small.  The  body  of 
Christ  is  fearfully  and  wonderfully  made.  ‘‘Marvellous  are 
Gkxl’s  works.  In  His  book  all  the  members  were  written 
which  in  continuance  was  fashioned  when  as  yet  there  was 
none  of  them.”  It  is  a  presumptuous  reflection  upon  infinite 
wisdom  to  imagine  that  we  could  do  better  as  an  ear  instead 
of  as  an  eye  or  a  hand.  There  are  diversities  of  gifts  but 
He  it  is  who  divideth  to  every  man  severally  as  He  will. 

That  leads  to  another  thought,  that  as  God  has  been 
pleased  to  set  every  one  of  the  members  in  the  body  as  it  hath 
pleased  Him;  it  is  for  us  to  recognize  His  sovereignty  and 
to  live  in  subjection  to  the  Spirit,  that  He  may  use  each 
aphorism,  each  member  just  as  He  will  and  when  and  where. 
This  interdependence  and  interrelation  is  very  sublime  and 
yet  very  solemn.  One  cannot  say  to  another.  You  are  not 
needed:  you  are  of  no  use.  And  most  wonderful  of  all,  the 
Head  cannot  say  to  the  feet,  I  have  no  need  of  you.  Each 
is  essential  to  the  well  being  of  the  whole  and  for  the  accom¬ 
plishment  of  the  will  of  God.  Do  we  not  know  that  we  are 
His  workmanship  created  in  Christ  Jesus  unto  good  works 
which  God  hath  before  ordained  that  we  should  walk  in 
them?  There  are  diversities  of  operations  but  it  is  the  same 
God  which  worketh  all  in  all. 

Each  of  us  is  one  of  God’s  aphorisms  to  express  His  Truth 
as  the  Spirit  shall  give  us  utterance.  In  order  not  to  fail 
Him  we  must  not  forget  we  shall  be  the  objects  of  the  ad¬ 
versary’s  continuous  and  insiduous  attacks.  It  is  easy  to 
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get  a  bit  careless  or  compromising,  discourteous  or  even  dis¬ 
honorable,  showing  partiality  or  prejudice,  growing  slothful 
or  selfish.  These  things  will  spoil  our  testimony  and  give  a 
wrong  impression  of  our  Master  and  our  ministry  to  the 
people  outside.  We  are  called  to  a  great  work  and  cannot 
come  down  from  our  place  of  privileged  fellowship  with  God. 
The  work  and  the  world  will  make  heavy  demands  upon  us, 
but  we  shall  find  the  Divine  resources  are  ever  more  than 
equal  to  every  legitimate  demand.  We  must  take  care  not  to 
miss  the  morning  watch,  never  growing  slack  in  prayer  or 
preparation.  We  must  keep  our  lives  clean  by  the  continuous 
washing  of  water  by  the  Word,  that  our  characters  might 
not  deteriorate  but  that  every  faculty  should  be  dedicated 
and  concentrated  to  the  fulfilling  of  that  good  and  acceptable 
and  perfect  will  of  God. 

It  is  a  big  cheer  to  know  that,  notwithstanding  our  limita¬ 
tions,  God  has  a  place  for  each  of  us  in  His  great  scheme  of 
things  and  His  commendation  at  the  Judgment  Seat  will  de¬ 
pend  upon  faithfulness  and  not  popularity  in  witness  and 
work.  We  may  not  be  brilliant  but  we  can  be  Biblical.  If 
we  are  not  eloquent,  we  can  be  earnest.  If  we  lack  powers  of 
rhetoric,  we  can  possess  a  radiant  personality  as  we  keep 
ourselves  in  the  love  of  God.  There  is  nothing  and  no  limit 
to  what  God  can  and  will  do  through  a  man  or  woman  wholly 
devoted  to  Himself  and  His  Word.  The  better  we  know  the 
Word  the  greater  will  be  its  blessedness  and  power  to  our 
own  hearts  and  to  those  to  whom  we  carry  the  message.  Let 
us  recognize  what  a  high  calling  is  ours,  to  explain  and  ex¬ 
pound  the  Word  of  Truth  in  all  its  infinite  and  vitalizing 
values. 

The  Apostle  tells  us  that  he  was  set  apart  for  the  Gospel 
of  God.  He  calls  it  the  Glorious  Gospel  of  the  Blessed  God. 
It  had  its  conception  in  the  heart  of  the  Eternal  before  the 
world  began  and  it  had  its  first  utterances  from  His  lips  in 
the  garden  long  ago.  How  truly  was  He  the  God  of  all  grace 
when  giving  the  matchless  promise  of  the  coming  of  the  Seed 
of  the  woman  who  should  bruise  the  serpent's  head  in  that 
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great  sanguinary  conflict  at  the  place  called  Calvary.  We 
do  well  to  sing  unto  the  Lord;  for  He  triumphed  gloriously, 
and  in  His  victory  He  liberated  those  streams  of  grace  which 
have  been  flowing  into  the  lives  of  all  who  have  received  the 
Savior  by  believing  on  His  Name.  What  enjoyment  and  en¬ 
richment  have  come  to  multitudes  in  every  land  through  the 
supply  of  the  superabounding  grace  of  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ. 

We  too  have  been  divinely  chosen  as  ministers  and  wit¬ 
nesses  of  His  grace.  Ours  has  been  the  mighty  ordination  of 
the  Pierced  Hands,  setting  us  apart  for  His  use  and  putting 
us  in  trust  with  His  Wonderful  Gospel  which  is  the  only 
power  of  God  unto  Salvation  to  every  one  that  believeth. 
That  trust  is  of  immense  solemnity,  and  it  is  required  of 
stewards  that  a  man  be  found  faithful.  May  that  be  our 
chief  objective  as  we  go  forth  in  the  Lord's  name. 

Brethren,  might  we  not  venture  to  insert  our  names  in 
the  text  and  by  the  Holy  Spirit’s  aid  make  the  words  our 
own — that  each  of  us  is  a  servant  of  Jesus  Christ,  called  to 
be  an  Apostle,  separated  unto  the  Gospel  of  God.  May  we 
ever  recognize  the  high  dignity  and  holy  responsibility 
which  is  ours  in  being  thus  chosen  as  vessels  unto  honor, 
sanctified,  meet  for  the  Master’s  use,  prepared  unto  every 
good  work  as  the  bondservants  and  sent  ones  of  our  Lord 
Jesus  Christ. 

**Out  from  the  realm  of  the  glory  bright, 

Into  this  far-away  land  of  night. 

Out  from  the  bliss  of  worshipful  song. 

Into  the  pain  of  hatred  and  wrong. 

Out  from  the  holy  rapture  above. 

Into  the  grief  of  rejected  love. 

Out  from  the  life  at  the  Father’s  side. 

Into  the  death  of  the  crucified. 

Out  from  high  honour  and  into  shame 
The  Master  willingly,  gladly  came — 

And  now — since  He  may  not  suffer  anew, 

‘As  My  Father  sent  me — even  so  send  I  you.’  ” 
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THE  DESTRUCTION  OF  BABYLON 

AN  ADDRESS  DELIVERED  BEFORE  THE  AMERICAN  SOCIETY 
FOR  PROPHETIC  STUDY 
By  Herbert  McKenzie,  D.D. 

(Concluded  from  April-June  Number) 

We  now  draw  attention  to  what  is  frequently  referred  to 
as  the  two  Babylons  of  the  17th  and  18th  chapters  of  the 
Revelation.  These  two  chapters,  we  believe,  refer  rather  to 
two  conditions  which  will  prevail  in  this  future  city  as  it  ap¬ 
proaches  the  hour  set  for  its  final  destruction.  There  are 
first  the  conditions  which  are  produced  by  the  existence  of 
the  woman  as  referred  to  in  the  17th  chapter,  and  then  the 
conditions  which  will  prevail  in  the  city  after  the  woman 
herself  has  been  destroyed  by  those  whom  she  expected  to  be 
to  her  a  source  of  strength.  This  woman  whom  we  find  in 
Babylon,  as  later  we  find  the  bride  in  the  New  Jerusalem,  is 
called  “Mystery,  Babylon  the  Great,  the  mother  of  harlots 
and  abominations  of  the  earth”  (Rev.  17:6).  All  the  mys¬ 
teries  of  the  Epistles  and  of  the  Revelation  are  in  some  way 
related  to  Gentile  history,  and  the  mystery  which  is  a  secret 
which  may  or  may  not  be  revealed,  always  relates  to  things 
of  a  spiritual  order.  The  mystery  is  the  woman  and  not 
the  city,  and  the  mystery  is  associated  with  the  city  because 
of  the  woman  who  is  related  to  it.  The  significance  of  the 
New  Testament  woman  in  her  spiritual  aspirations  is,  in 
symbol,  that  of  a  destroyer  of  faith  as  represented  by  the 
leaven  which  she  hides  in  the  measures  of  meal  (Matt.  13:33), 
and  the  authority  that  this  woman  of  Babylon  exercises,  will 
be  due  to  the  religious  infiuence  which  she  will  cast  over  the 
minds  of  men.  She  is  said  to  sit,  first  upon  many  waters, 
and  the  many  waters,  we  are  told,  are  multitudes,  nations. 
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peoples  and  tongues  (Rev.  17:1,15).  The  dominating  influ¬ 
ence  among  the  nations,  linking  together  the  loyalty  of  va¬ 
rious  nations  to  one  common  person  or  purpose,  is  that  of 
religion,  of  which  Rome  is  perhaps  the  clearest  example,  and 
of  which  Mahomet  is  probably  a  good  second,  and  yet  the 
prophetic  Word  indicates  that  religion  standing  alone  will 
fail  to  retain  its  grip  with  international  strength  and  will 
call  to  its  aid  the  wider  embrace  of  commercitd  magnetism 
to  hold  the  world  to  a  unity  of  purpose.  The  rift  in  the  ranks 
of  religion  was  discovered  in  the  recent  war  when  commer¬ 
cial  interests  of  various  nations  were  at  stake.  Jew  was  to 
be  found  fighting  against  Jew,  Moslem  against  Moslem,  Cath¬ 
olic  against  Catholic,  Protestant  against  Protestant,  and,  sad 
to  relate,  in  many  instances,  believer  against  believer,  but 
the  woman  upon  the  waters  will,  at  this  indicated  stage  of 
her  history,  hold  a  sphere  of  religious  influence  wider  than 
that  of  the  ten  kings  (Rev.  17:18).  Then  she  is  seen  to  sit 
upon  a  scarlet  colored  beast  and  this  beast  can  be  none  other 
than  the  first  beast  of  the  13th  chapter  of  the  Revelation, 
having  seven  heads  and  ten  horns  (Rev.  17:3).  In  his  be¬ 
ginnings  the  beast  is  found  buttressing  the  woman  and  prob¬ 
ably  accepting  her  dictation;  he  probably  is  largely  respon¬ 
sible  for  bringing  her  to  Babylon,  and  when  he  finds  that 
her  influence  stands  in  the  way  of  the  development  of  his 
plans,  she  is  destroyed  by  the  ten  kings  who  are  under  his 
authority.  These  kings  themselves  turn  to  “hate  the  whore, 
and  shall  make  her  desolate  and  naked,  and  burn  her  with 
fire,”  and  all  this  because  “God  hath  put  in  their  hearts  to 
fulfil  his  will,  and  to  agree,  and  give  their  kingdom  unto  the 
beast,  until  the  words  of  God  shall  be  fulfilled.”  Her  third 
sitting  is  upon  the  seven  mountains,  which  we  presume  indi¬ 
cates  the  location  of  her  former  base.  From  ancient  times 
Rome  has  been  called  the  seven-hilled  city,  and  is  today  the 
seat  and  center  of  a  great  religious  kingdom  overrunning  na¬ 
tional  boundaries,  owning  a  territory  over  the  minds  and 
hearts  of  men  which  kings  and  rulers  are  not  permitted  to 
invade. 
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The  mystery  of  iniquity  which  was  already  at  work  in 
the  Apostolic  generation  and  which  will  result  in  the  mani¬ 
festation  of  the  beast  which  counterfeits  God  in  the  temple 
of  God,  will  become  an  organizer  of  an  international  religion 
with  vast  commercial  aims.  He  will  exercise  a  vicious  and, 
yet  in  his  own  interest,  a  valuable  sway  over  men  in  this 
twin  purpose.  Buying  and  selling  is  to  be  controlled  by  a 
mark  upon  the  forehead  or  upon  the  hand.  Instead  of  the 
customary  button  there  will  be  the  brand  upon  the  body  by 
which  a  beast  devotee  will  be  recognized  and  he  will  be 
favored  in  the  market  whether  as  a  buyer  or  as  a  seller. 

The  second  beast  of  Revelation,  chapter  13,  who  will  exer¬ 
cise  the  authority  of  the  first  beast,  will,  as  indicated  in  the 
second  chapter  of  the  second  Epistle  to  the  Thessalonians 
and  in  the  13th  chapter  of  the  Revelation,  become  responsible 
for  the  introduction  of  this  mark  which  will  insure  the  com¬ 
mercial  supremacy  of  the  first  beast.  This  second  beast  will 
cause  *'all,  both  small  and  great,  rich  and  poor,  free  and 
bond,  to  receive  a  mark  .  .  .  and  that  no  man  might  buy  or 
sell,  save  he  that  had  the  mark,  or  the  name  of  the  beast 
or  the  number  of  his  name.  Here  is  wisdom.” 

It  is  evident  from  the  second  chapter  of  the  Epistle  to 
the  Thessalonians  as  well  as  in  the  chapter  from  which  we 
have  just  quoted  that  the  beast  from  the  sea  will  be  mani¬ 
fested  ahead  of  the  beast  out  of  the  earth  and  that  the  latter 
beast  exercising  the  authority  of  the  beast  before  him  will 
cause  the  earth  and  them  that  dwell  therein  to  worship  the 
first  beast.  He  also  will  work  miracles  of  deception.  In  II 
Thess.  2:8-10,  we  find  that  this  will  be  the  mission  of  the 
lawless  one. 

The  fact  that  the  scarlet-colored  beast,  so  called,  probably, 
because  of  his  appalling  iniquity,  will  support  the  woman, 
indicates  that  she,  with  her  religious  infiuence,  will  become 
a  supporter  of  the  commercial  aims  of  the  beast,  probably 
before  her  identification  with  the  Babylonian  city. 

Within  the  past  twenty-five  years  the  world  has  been  con¬ 
fronted  with  the  fact  of  undreamed-of  and  unimagined 
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wealth,  and  the  word  of  prophecy  is  the  only  literature  on 
record  so  far  as  we  know  which  has  predicted  this  accumula¬ 
tion  and  prepared  believers  for  its  arrival.  Fifty  years  ago 
these  days  of  unparalleled  prosperity  were  unthought  of  and 
inconceivable.  The  prophet  Ezekiel,  however,  in  the  27th 
and  28th  chapters  of  his  prophecy,  refers  to  the  end  time  and 
prophetically  surveys  this  scene  of  commercial  splendor.  In 
chapter  27  he  three  times  refers  to  the  '^multitude  of  riches” 
and  in  chapter  28,  the  prophecy  reads  as  follows :  “With  thy 
wisdom  and  with  thine  understanding  thou  hast  gotten  thee 
riches,  and  has  gotten  gold  and  silver  into  thy  treasures. 
By  thy  great  wisdom  and  by  thy  traffic  hast  thou  increased 
thy  riches,  and  thine  heart  is  lifted  up  because  of  thy  riches.” 
The  “vile  person”  of  Daniel,  Chapter  11,  who  will  stand  up 
and  who  will  wax  strong  in  the  end  of  the  Gentile  times  is 
also  revealed  as  commanding  great  riches,  vs.  20  and  29. 

Political  rule  is  preparing  to  take  possession  of  the  finan¬ 
cial  spoil  of  the  great  religious  bodies.  Community  commit¬ 
tees  are  being  organized  in  this  and  other  countries  composed 
of  business  men  with  representatives  from  the  religious 
bodies  of  Jews,  Catholics  and  Protestants  of  varying  doc¬ 
trinal  views.  Usually  a  religious  business  man  is  nominated 
as  the  chairman  of  these  committees.  Christian  churches 
and  entire  communities  are  appealed  to  for  millions  of  dol¬ 
lars  and  usually  the  goal  is  reached.  There  is  seldom  a  vain 
appeal  for  the  surrender  of  Christian  benevolences.  Chris¬ 
tians  and  others  employed  in  office,  store  and  factory  are 
compelled  to  release  a  slice  of  their  earnings  or  lose  their 
positions,  because  they  are  regarded  as  hindrances  to  the 
progress  of  their  employer’s  business.  By  this  means  Chris¬ 
tian  moneys  fall  into  the  hands  of  a  commercial  religious 
body  of  men  to  be  divided  between  Catholic,  Jewish,  Pro¬ 
testant  and  other  institutions.  Many  millions  of  dollars  are 
being  secured  and  distributed  annually  in  this  way.  With 
Papal  Rome  leading  in  the  possession  of  vast  real  estate  hold¬ 
ings,  other  churches  are  erecting  expensive  buildings  upon 
valuable  sites  which  will  fall  entirely  into  the  hands  of 
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apostasy  after  the  true  church  has  been  caught  away  to 
meet  the  Lord  in  the  air.  The  woman  who  has  been,  and 
still  is,  seated,  as  we  believe,  on  the  seven-hilled  city,  has 
been  extremely  prudent  for  centuries  in  her  property  acqui¬ 
sitions.  She  has  possessed,  and  still  does  possess  a  corps  of 
commercial  experts  who  will  greatly  aid  her  future  partner, 
the  beast,  in  his  effort  to  capture  the  control  of  the  com¬ 
merce  of  the  nations. 

Such  speech  as  recorded  by  Isaiah  will  be  characteristic 
of  him  at  that  time.  “For  he  saith.  By  the  strength  of  my 
hand  I  have  done  it,  and  by  my  wisdom;  for  I  am  prudent: 
and  I  have  removed  the  bounds  of  the  people,  and  have 
robbed  their  treasures,  and  I  have  put  down  the  inhabitants 
like  a  valiant  man:  and  my  hand  hath  found  as  a  nest  the 
riches  of  the  people;  and  as  one  gathered  eggs  that  are  left, 
have  I  gathered  all  the  earth ;  and  there  was  none  that  moved 
the  wing,  or  opened  the  mouth,  or  peeped.”  Isa.  10 :13, 14. 

Other  facts  could  be  added  to  those  given,  which,  linked 
with  prophecies  related  to  a  confederated  woman-beast  mys¬ 
tery,  Rev.  17:7,  lead  us  to  the  opinion  that  the  woman  rep¬ 
resents  a  religious  system  which  will  become  associated  with 
this  great  commercial  center,  Babylon.  It  should  be  noted 
that  the  word,  WOMAN,  is  used  of  her  in  her  association 
with  the  beast,  for  there  is  the  mystery  of  the  woman  (Rev. 
17:7),  and  there  is  the  mystery  of  the  beast  (2  Thess.  2:7), 
and  the  latter  mystery  will  outlive  the  former.  She  is  the 
Whore  in  association  with  the  kings  of  the  earth  and  the  in¬ 
habitants  of  the  earth.  As  the  woman,  we  have  her  char¬ 
acter  in  relation  to  spiritual  mystery;  as  the  whore,  we  have 
her  character  in  complicity  with  world  allurements  and  af¬ 
fairs,  “Ye  adulterers  and  adulteresses,  know  ye  not  that  the 
friendship  of  the  world  is  enmity  with  God?  whosoever  there¬ 
fore  will  be  a  friend  of  the  world  is  the  enemy  of  God” 
(James  4:4).  She  is  the  HARLOT  as  associated  with  sys¬ 
tems  which  she  has  begotten,  and  these  systems  are  respon¬ 
sible  for  abominations  which  will  pave  the  way  for  the  great 
and  final  abomination  or  idol  which  shall  be  erected  in  the 
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holy  place  in  Jerusalem  and  which  will  probably  be  repro¬ 
duced  in  the  great  Babylonian  city,  for  in  those  days  men 
shall  worship  '^demons  and  idols  of  gold,  and  silver,  and 
brass,  and  stone,  and  of  wood,  which  neither  can  see,  nor 
hear,  nor  walk,”  and  so  strong  will  be  the  attachment  to 
these  material  gods  that  under  the  most  dreadful  visitation 
they  will  not  repent  of  “their  murders,  nor  of  their  sorceries, 
nor  of  their  fornication  nor  of  their  thefts”  (Rev.  9:20,21). 

The  migration  of  the  woman  to  Babylon  is  symbolically 
set  forth  in  the  5th  chapter  of  Zechariah.  An  angel,  who 
was  the  instructor  of  the  prophet,  calls  upon  him  to  lift  up 
his  eyes  and  observe  something  about  to  go  forth;  obeying 
the  angel’s  instruction,  he  sees  an  ephah,  and  an  ephah  is  a 
commercial  measure  to  be  compared  to  our  bushel.  He  then 
sees  the  lifting  up  of  a  talent  of  lead  and  discovers  a  woman 
sitting  in  the  midst  of  the  ephah.  The  influences  surround¬ 
ing  the  woman  are  of  a  commercial  character  and  she  has 
been  made  a  captive  by  commercialism.  Here  we  have  the 
link  between  religion  and  commerce  which  is  to  result  in 
what  the  angel  terms  “wickedness”  or  lawlessness.  The 
iniquity  of  the  ages  will  be  climaxed  when  commerce  and  re¬ 
ligion  link  hands,  a  grip  that  never  will  be  released  until 
broken  by  the  hand  of  the  Lord.  The  prophet  continued  to 
lift  up  his  eyes  and  as  he  looked,  he  beheld  two  women  with 
wind  in  their  wings.  Wings  are  frequently  symbols  of 
spiritual  strength.  Speaking  to  Israel  through  Moses,  the 
Lord  said,  “I  bare  you  on  eagle’s  wings  and  brought  you  unto 
myself.”  The  prophet  Isaiah  tells  us  in  the  40th  chapter 
of  his  record  that  “they  that  wait  upon  the  Lord  shall  renew 
their  strength;  they  shall  mount  up  with  wings  as  eagles,” 
and  the  wind  in  the  wings  of  these  women  may  indicate  spirit 
strength  of  an  infernal  character  which  enables  them  to 
carry  out  this  satanic  plan.  The  two  women  have  wings  like 
those  of  a  stork  and  they  lift  up  the  ephah  between  the  earth 
and  the  heaven  and  then  bear  the  ephah  to  the  land  of  Shinar 
where  a  house  is  built  for  her  and  established  in  this  new  cen¬ 
ter,  to  be  set  there  upon  her  own  base.  Whether  these  wings  of 
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the  stork  represent  the  scarlet-colored  beast  upon  which  the 
woman  sits  or  whether  these  wings  of  the  stork  are  symbolic 
of  a  means  of  transportation  is  not  important.  The  important 
fact  is  that  the  woman  or  the  system  which  she  represents 
has  had  a  former  base  and  that  her  final  base  is  to  be  in  the 
land  of  Shinar  where  the  woman  will  find  her  new  house. 
Should  the  wings  refer  to  the  transportation  of  those  persons 
and  things  which  pertain  to  the  system  of  the  woman,  it  may 
be  that  the  aeroplane  is  indicated.  The  main  means  of  trans¬ 
portation  hitherto  has  been  the  marine  ship.  This  method 
may  yet  decline  in  commercial  value  before  the  soaring  swift¬ 
ness  of  the  airship.  Israel’s  return  to  Jerusalem  will  be  in 
measure  accomplished  by  the  overhead  route,  when  many  will 
fly  in  flocks  with  swiftness  like  doves  to  their  windows  (Isa. 
60:8),  returning  to  their  ancient  home,  and  why  should  not 
the  woman’s  flight  from  Rome  or  elsewhere  to  Babylon  be 
accomplished  by  the  same  method  of  transportation? 

There  are  two  prophetic  cities  of  Scripture  which  stand 
out  in  impressive  importance.  The  first  is  Jerusalem,  the 
seat  of  David’s  throne,  which  will  be  restored  and  raised 
beyond  its  former  glory  by  reason  of  the  presence  of  Israel’s 
future  King,  who  is  the  root  and  the  offspring  of  David.  The 
second  is  the  city  of  Babylon,  eclipsing,  in  all  probability,  the 
splendor  of  all  modem  cities,  attaining  greatness  and  gran¬ 
deur,  but  whose  fall  will  be  tragic,  terrible  and  terminating; 
for  she  shall  “come  to  nought,”  “she  shall  be  no  more  at  all,” 
“she  shall  be  utterly  burned.”  Such  conditions  as  these  are 
described  in  the  18th  chapter  of  Revelation  and  have  not  as 
yet  been  realized  in  her  history,  but  the  Word  of  God  cannot 
be  broken. 

In  passing  to  a  brief  consideration  of  the  18th  chapter  of 
Revelation,  we  would  refer  to  a  few  distinctions  which 
should  be  noticed  concerning  conditions  as  they  are  revealed 
in  this  and  the  previous  chapter.  We  notice  that  the  angel 
instructors  are  different  in  each  case.  The  “mystery”  which 
indicates  a  religious  or  a  spiritual  character  in  chapter  17,  is 
not  found  in  chapter  18.  Then  the  woman  is  destroyed  in 
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chapter  17  by  the  ten  kings,  while  the  destruction  as  recorded 
in  Rev.  18  is  bewailed  by  the  kings  of  the  earth.  The  woman 
in  chapter  17  is  destroyed  by  human  hands,  but  in  chapter  18 
the  judgment  is  inflicted  by  famine  and  by  fire.  In  chapter 
17  the  woman  is  responsible  for  the  blood  of  saints  and  mar¬ 
tyrs,  of  Jesus,  while  in  chapter  18  the  saints  are  called  upon 
to  leave  the  city  and  separate  from  the  sins  of  the  city  to 
avoid  fellowship  with  her  in  her  plagues.  In  chapter  17  the 
woman  only  is  judged  and  the  city  left  intact;  in  chapter  18 
the  judgment  falls  upon  the  city  without  any  reference  to 
the  woman.  It  is  quite  true  that  the  feminine  allusions  of 
“her”  and  “she”  are  made  with  reference  to  the  city,  but  it  is 
quite  customary  to  link  the  woman  expression  with  a  builded 
city.  Cities  are  frequenty  symbolized  by  a  woman.  Gal. 
4  ;24-26.  Both  Adam  and  Eve  are  double  types.  Before  sin, 
in  his  unsullied  purity,  Adam  stands  as  a  type  of  Christ,  and 
as  Eve  was  in  him  before  she  became  his  wife,  so  the  life  of 
the  church  is  hid  with  Christ  in  God  and  is  repeatedly  re¬ 
ferred  to  as  being  in  him  before  she  becomes  his  bride.  After 
his  fall,  when  Adam  was  in  sin,  he  became  a  type  of  Anti¬ 
christ,  for  by  sin  he  inherited  the  beast  nature  finally  mani¬ 
fested  in  the  beast  character  of  the  last  days.  In  Eve  also  we 
see  again  the  double  type.  Before  her  sin,  she  is  typical  of 
the  Church,  and  afterward  in  sin,  she  becomes  the  first  fruit 
of  that  which  is  afterward  consummated  in  the  mother  of 
harlots  and  abominations  of  the  earth.  The  Holy  Spirit  tells 
us  that  “the  Lord  God  caused  a  deep  sleep  to  fall  upon  Adam, 
and  he  slept;  and  he  took  one  of  his  ribs,  and  closed  up  the 
flesh  instead  thereof,  and  the  rib,  which  the  LORD  God  had 
taken  from  man,  BUILDED  he  a  woman,  and  brought  her 
unto  the  man.”  And  it  may  be  from  the  fact  that  the  woman 
was  builded  that  the  woman  allusion  is  usually  affixed  to 
builded  things,  such  as  cities  and  ships;  and  it  is  common 
custom  both  with  God  and  man  to  refer  to  a  city  using  the 
feminine  allusion. 

The  angel  of  chapter  18,  verse  1,  is  seen  coming  down 
from  heaven,  having  unusual  authority,  and  being  of  unusual 
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personal  brilliance.  His  message  is  uttered  by  a  mighty 
voice,  and  his  declaration  is  to  the  effect  that  the  great  Baby¬ 
lon  is  fallen  with  a  double  fall.  The  nature  of  her  first  fall  is 
probably  indicated  in  the  latter  part  of  the  second  verse,  for 
she  has  '‘become  the  habitation  of  devils,  the  hold  of  every 
foul  spirit,  and  a  cage  of  every  unclean  and  hateful  bird.” 
The  latter  expression  being  harmonized  with  bird  symbology 
would  suggest  that  these  birds  are  snatchers  of  the  good  seed 
of  the  Word  which  may  be  sown.  Some  sins,  of  which  the 
woman  in  chapter  17  is  charged,  will  be  continued  and  be¬ 
come  characteristic  of  the  life  of  the  city;  the  wine  of  the 
wrath  of  fornication  is  still  being  drunk  by  the  kings  of  the 
earth.  The  Lord  Christ  offers  to  his  own  the  water  of  life, 
while  Satan  offers  to  his  own  the  wine  of  fornication,  hiding 
from  those  who  drink,  the  fact,  which  is  afterward  revealed 
by  God,  that  this  cup  of  wine  is  a  cup  of  wrath.  Certain 
wines  were  forbidden  to  the  ancient  priesthood  and  people  of 
God,  for  they  were  symbols  of  the  intoxicating  influence  of 
world-love  and  world-friendship.  The  test  of  the  believer^s 
love  is  to  be  found  in  the  nature  of  his  world  fellowships.  The 
second  fall  of  Babylon  is  one  to  which  we  may  later  allude,  as 
revealed  in  this  18th  chapter.  The  moral  fall,  involved 
through  sin,  is  only  the  first  fall,  which  is  succeeded  later  by 
the  fall  of  oncoming  judgment. 

In  the  4th  verse  of  this  chapter  we  have  the  great  call  of 
the  voice  from  heaven,  God^s  message  to  his  chosen  people, 
then  to  be  found  in  this  great  city.  The  voice  from  heaven 
speaking  to  Israel  from  the  heights  of  heaven  is  heard  per¬ 
haps  for  the  first  time  since  the  giving  of  the  law  on  Mt. 
Sinai.  This  call  is  not  only  one  to  separate  from  sin,  but  also 
to  save  from  judgment.  It  is  not  only  intended  to  save  from 
the  final  judgment  of  complete  destruction,  but  evidently 
comes  before  the  infliction  of  the  plagues,  or  at  least  some  of 
the  plagues,  as  recorded  in  the  16th  chapter  of  this  same 
book,  for  some  of  those  plagues  which  fall  from  the  angel 
vials  fall  heavily  upon  Babylon  and  its  vicinity  (Rev.  16:10- 
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mighty  earthquake  which  is  indicated  as  the  cup  of  the  wine 
of  the  fierceness  of  Almighty  God — “And  the  great  city  was 
divided  into  three  parts,  and  the  cities  of  the  nations  fell:  and 
great  Babylon  came  in  remembrance  before  God,  to  give  unto 
her  the  cup  of  the  wine  of  the  fierceness  of  his  wrath”  (Rev.  f 
16:19).  These  days  will  be  those  of  the  “vengeance  of  the 
temple.”  One  purpose  of  the  temple  is  to  provide  a  center  \ 
where  the  Lord  may  fellowship  in  grace  with  his  own.  These 
seven  angels  having  the  last  seven  vials  proceed  from  the 
temple;  rivers  of  judgment  instead  of  streams  of  grace  have  i 

their  source  in  the  temple  throne  of  God,  and  God^s  device  I 

against  Babylon,  to  destroy  it,  is  “the  vengeance  of  the  Lord,  1 

the  vengeance  of  his  temple”  (Jer.  51:11).  j 

Two  scenes  of  impending  trouble  for  Israel  are  portrayed  ! 

in  Scripture.  The  one  is  in  Judea  during  the  final  siege  of  * 

Jerusalem,  (Zech.  14:1, 2),  and  the  other  is  at  Babylon.  For  ( 

those  living  in  Judea  in  those  days  our  Lord  has  left  specific 
instructions  in  Matt.  24:15-17,  as  follows:  “When  ye  there¬ 
fore  shall  see  the  abomination  of  desolation,  spoken  of  by 
Daniel  the  prophet,  stand  in  the  holy  place  (whoso  readeth, 
let  him  understand:)  Then  let  them  which  be  in  Judea  flee 
into  the  mountains:  Let  him  which  is  on  the  housetop  not 
come  down  to  take  anything  out  of  his  house.”  To  those  in  j 
Babylon,  some  Old  and  New  Testament  prophecies  speak  as 
■with  one  voice,  Jeremiah  calling  in  the  words,  “My  people, 
go  ye  out  of  the  midst  of  her,  and  deliver  ye  every  man  his 
soul  from  the  fierce  anger  of  the  Lord,”  (Jer.  51:45),  and  the 
voice  from  heaven  calling  in  the  hour  of  danger,  “Come  out 
of  her,  my  people,  that  ye  be  not  partakers  of  her  sins,  and 
that  ye  receive  not  of  her  plagues”  (Rev.  18:4).  This  escap¬ 
ing  remnant  of  Israel  will  flee  toward  Zion  to  declare  there 
“the  vengeance  of  the  Lord  our  God,  the  vengeance  of  his 
temple”  (Jer.  50:28).  At  this,  as  at  many  other  points,  one 
is  tempted  to  inquire,  were  the  predictions  concerning  the 
capture  of  ancient  Babylon  literally  realized?  Were  the  peo¬ 
ple  of  Daniel  actually  restored  to  Palestine  as  promised?  To 
these  questions  there  can  be  but  one  answer,  that  the  literal 
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fulfilment  was  expected  and  was  recorded  in  Bible  history. 
And  with  these  events  established,  why  should  we  reverse  the 
principle  of  interpretation  and  transform  the  promised  literal 
fulfilment  into  a  mystical  hope? 

We  believe  this  call  to  be  to  Israel,  first  because  of  the 
expression  used,  “my  people,”  for  God  repeatedly  calls  Israel 
“My  people”  even  when  in  backsliding,  “Israel  doth  not  know, 
my  people  doth  not  consider”  (Isa.  1:3);  “The  prophets  that 
make  my  people  err”  (Micah  3:5);  “My  people  have  com¬ 
mitted  two  evils”  (Jer.  2:13)  are  samples  of  scores  of  pas¬ 
sages.  Then  again,  as  we  have  already  pointed  out,  we 
believe  this  call  to  be  to  Israel  because  in  this  day  of  Baby¬ 
lon’s  trouble  the  Old  Testament  prophets  repeatedly  call  upon 
Israel  to  flee  out  of  the  midst  of  Babylon.  As  instanced  in 
Jeremiah  60,  verse  8,  “Remove  out  of  the  midst  of  Babylon, 
and  go  forth  out  of  the  land  of  the  Chaldeans,  and  be  as  he 
goats  before  the  flocks.”  This  could  not  apply  to  the  return 
of  the  Jews  to  their  own  land,  upon  the  accession  of  Cyrus, 
shortly  after  his  conquest  of  Babylon,  for  that  going  forth 
was  not  followed  by  a  desolating  of  the  city,  as  will  be  the 
case  when  this  future  fleeing  is  commanded  from  heaven. 
Many  writers  to  whom  we  owe  much  for  the  light  they  have 
given  upon  the  subject  before  us,  have  given  us  repeated  in¬ 
stances  where  this  great  call  of  God  to  his  people  applies  to  a 
remnant  of  Israel  finally  returning  to  the  land  of  her  in¬ 
heritance. 

Three  times  in  Scripture  we  have  a  reference  to  things 
related  to  Babylon  reaching  unto  heaven.  In  Genesis  11, 
Babel’s  TOWER  was  designed  to  reach  unto  heaven  that  the 
nations  involved  might  make  for  themselves  a  name.  In 
Daniel  4,  Babylon’s  TREE  which  had  reached  such  enormous 
porportions  as  to  indicate  its  kingdom  excellence,  is  also  said 
to  reach  unto  heaven,  and  now  Babylon’s  TRESPASS  in  the 
chapter  before  us  reaches  unto  heaven.  Her  cup  of  iniquity 
by  this  time  is  evidently  full  to  the  brim,  and  at  this  stage 
there  can  be  no  postponement  or  reversal  of  decreed  judg¬ 
ment. 
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Satan’s  plans  are  to  be  permitted  to  ripen  before  judg. 
ment  falls.  He  will  be  allowed  to  do  his  best,  which  shall  he 
proved  to  be  the  worst  in  world  experience  before  his  career 
is  ended.  Sin  as  well  as  righteousness  must  be  permitted 
to  come  to  the  full  to  manifest  its  possibilities.  Israel,  who 
in  ancient  days  was  a  stranger  in  a  land  which  was  not  hers 
for  400  years,  was  debarred  from  the  enjoyment  of  the  in¬ 
heritance  until  the  iniquity  of  the  Amorites  was  full  (Gen. 
15),  and  when  transgressors  are  come  to  the  full,  a  wilful 
king  shall  stand  up  and  at  that  time  because  the  nations  have 
“received  not  the  love  of  the  truth,  that  they  might  be  saved, 
for  this  cause  God  shall  send  them  strong  delusion  that  they 
should  believe  a  lie,  that  they  all  might  be  damned  who  be¬ 
lieved  not  the  truth,  but  had  pleasure  in  unrighteousness,” 
and  then  shall  the  cup  of  sin  overflow  and  the  hour  for  judg¬ 
ment  arrive.  God  is  in  no  haste  to  destroy  the  wicked. 

Indications  of  the  great  wealth  of  Babylon  are  given  us 
in  verses  11  to  17.  The  end  time  will  be  characterized  by  the 
accumulating  of  fabulous  fortunes.  Men  will  heap  to  them¬ 
selves  treasure  for  the  last  days  (Jas.  5:3),  but  money  and 
misery  will  be  linked  (Jas.  5:1),  and  wealth  and  weeping 
will  become  partners.  The  last  testimony  of  the  churches  as 
given  in  Scripture  is  that  of  Laodicea  boasting  of  her  wealth 
in  the  words,  “I  am  rich,  and  increased  with  goods,  and  have 
need  of  nothing”  (Rev.  3:17).  Here  again  money  and  misery 
are  linked,  for  the  Lord  himself  replies.  Thou  “knowest  not 
that  thou  are  wretched,”  but  in  her  poverty  and  wretched 
nakedness  she  travels  on  in  her  blindness  to  the  day  of  her 
final  rejection  (Rev.  3:15, 16).  And  so  it  shall  be  in  Babylon. 
Riches  and  ruin  are  writ  large  upon  the  sacred  page,  sum¬ 
ming  up  the  finale  of  human  effort  and  enterprise  whether 
in  church  or  state.  Twenty-eight  varieties  of  Babylon’s  mer¬ 
chandise  are  enumerated,  which  indicate  her  commercial 
greatness.  Gold  is  placed  at  the  head  of  the  list  and  the 
souls  of  men  are  mentioned  last;  last  probably  because  of 
Babylon’s  low  estimate  of  the  value  of  a  soul.  The  word 
“soul”  here  is  that  which  is  consistently  used  to  indicate 
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God’s  estimate  of  the  priceless  preciousness  of  the  man  who 
became  “a  living  soul”  when  his  Creator  breathed  into  him 
the  breath  of  life,  “For  what  shall  it  profit  a  man  if  he  shall 
gain  the  whole  world  and  lose  his  own  soul?”  The  great 
anti-Christian  beast  would  appear  to  have  almost  the  whole 
world  in  his  grasp,  but  finally  losing  his  own  soul,  what  gain 
shall  be  the  world  to  him?  The  reference  to  the  souls  of  men 
here  would  indicate  that,  included  in  this  great  Babylonian 
plan,  the  wholesale  destruction  of  the  souls  of  men  is  sought 
and  that  the  religious  snares  set  by  the  spiritual  fowler  en¬ 
trap  many. 

Luxury  in  many  of  its  forms  here;  Ornaments  of  gold, 
silver,  precious  stones  and  pearls.  Gowns  and  Garments  of 
linen,  purple,  silk  and  scarlet.  Furnishings  of  thyine  wood, 
vessels  of  ivory,  of  precious  woods,  brass,  iron  and  marble. 
Spices  and  Perfumes,  including  cinnamon,  odors,  ointments 
and  frankincense.  Foods  of  wine,  oil,  fine  flour,  wheat,  beasts 
and  sheep.  Equipage  which  suggests  four  wheeled  vehicles 
and  may  include  automobiles,  and  horses;  and  the  final  ver¬ 
dict  proving  the  vanity  of  all  this  is  found  in  the  14th  verse, 
“All  these  things  are  departed  from  thee.”  When  these 
things  are  destroyed  beneath  the  outpourings  of  judgment, 
there  is  a  general  lament.  (1)  The  lament  of  the  Monarchs 
(rs.  9  and  10).  These  men  have  lived  deliciously  and  bewail 
the  destruction  of  the  city  when  they  see  the  smoke  of  her 
burnings,  and  they  recognize  this  visitation  as  the  hour  of 
her  judgment.  (2)  The  lament  of  the  Merchants  {vs.  11-17). 
They  weep  and  mourn  over  her  because  her  commercial 
career  is  ended.  They  too  declare  that  in  one  hour  so  great 
riches  is  come  to  nought.  (3)  The  lament  of  the  Mariners 
{vs.  17-19).  The  pilots  and  the  passengers  and  the  sailors 
and  the  traders,  traveling  by  sea,  stand  afar  off  and  from  the 
decks  of  the  vessels  they  witness  the  smoke  of  her  burning, 
and  they  cry,  “Alas,  alas,  that  great  city  wherein  were  made 
rich  all  that  had  ships  in  the  sea  by  reason  of  her  costliness !” 
They  too  declare  that  in  one  hour  she  is  made  desolate.  The 


suddenness  of  the  judgment  is  emphasize  by  the  one  hour 
period  repeated  three  times  by  these  separate  companies  of 
wailers. 


The  days  of  our  generation  are  witness  to  the  first  stages 
of  this  great  commercial  climax  which  will  end  in  the  de¬ 
struction  of  this  great  commercial  city  of  Babylon.  The  com¬ 
mercial  bond  of  union  between  man  and  man,  between  com¬ 
munities,  between  nations,  between  Jews  and  Gentiles,  be¬ 
tween  Christian  and  Moslem,  is  being  drawn  tighter  and 
tighter.  What  power  like  the  power  of  commerce  overrides 
race  prejudices,  religious  fanaticisms  and  political  hatreds? 
It  is  not  for  religious  purposes  that  the  capitalist  lays  cables, 
builds  railways,  cuts  gigantic  canals,  explores  unknown  lands, 
but  for  commercial  profit.  Religion  itself  is  becoming  a 
valuable  adjunct  to  commerce.  Christmas  and  Easter  and 
other  church  celebrations,  such  as  Mother’s  Day,  are  becom¬ 
ing  more  and  more  commercialized;  both  Jew  and  Gentile 
unite  to  make  these  seasons  days  of  increasing  commercial 
profit,  and  the  end  of  it  all  is  Babylon;  Babylon  Great;  Baby¬ 
lon  Sinful;  Babylon  Prosperous;  Babylon  Judged;  Babylon 
Destroyed.  And  so  the  mighty  angel  in  the  final  verse  of  the 
chapter  parabolically  enacts  the  final  scene  when  Babylon  will 
sink  to  rise  no  more.  “And  thou  shalt  say.  Thus  shall  Baby¬ 
lon  sink,  and  shall  not  rise  from  the  evil  that  I  will  bring 
upon  her:  and  they  shall  be  weary”  (Jer.  51:64).  That  day 
has  not  yet  arrived.  The  Angel  lifts  in  his  mighty  hand  a 
great  millstone,  the  millstone  which  is  promised  for  the  neck 
of  those  who  cause  the  weak  to  stumble,  and  lifting  the  stone, 
he  casts  it  into  the  sea,  and  thus  shall  Babylon  be  thrown 
down,  and  she,  together  with  her  musicians,  her  mechanics, 
her  millers,  and  her  married,  shall  be  known  no  more  and 
found  no  more  at  all.  The  light  of  the  last  candle  shall 
flicker  and  fail  and  not  the  faintest  spark  of  light  shall  ever 
be  seen  in  her,  as  she  is  swallowed  up  by  the  waters,  as 
Sodom  and  Gomorrah  were  swallowed  up  by  fire,  and  this  is 
yet  to  come,  for  “the  sea  is  come  upon  Babylon:  she  is  cov- 
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ered  with  the  multitude  of  the  waves  thereof*  ( Jer.  61 :42) ; 
"It  shall  no  more  be  inhabited  forever**  (Jer.  60:39).  That 
day  still  lies  ahead. 

Cleveland,  Ohio. 


^ 

MAN  IS  AN  ENIGMA 

Man  is  admittedly  an  enigma.  He  knows  that  suffering 
and  sorrow  must  be  the  penalty  for  sin,  knows  what  sin  is, 
and  yet  deliberately  and  premeditatedly  becomes  guilty  of  it. 
Yet  in  the  face  of  all  this  a  way  has  been  prepared  for  him  to 
be  made  “every  whit  whole,**  through  the  sacrifice  of  Him 
who  came  “as  a  lamb  to  the  slaughter,**  for  He  was  slaugh¬ 
tered. 

To  those  following  the  Good  Shepherd  here  is  the  strang¬ 
est  part  of  man*s  nature — ^the  enigmatical  part  of  it:  He  pre¬ 
meditatedly  commits  sin,  then  refuses  to  accept  the  terms  and 
plan  offered  him  for  redemption,  even  the  sacrifice  of  the 
Good  Shepherd  Himself.  Such  a  man  is  not  so  blind  in  the 
ordinary  affairs  of  life. 

He  will  not  knowingly  destroy  his  property,  wound  him¬ 
self,  purposely  bring  grief  and  sorrow  upon  himself  and  those 
near  and  dear  to  him,  even  temporarily.  But  in  this  most 
important  of  all  things  that  can  possibly  concern  him — his 
eternal  welfare — he  often  delays  until  it  is  too  late. 

It  is  marvelously  strange  that  men  should  trifle  with  a 
matter  of  such  stupendous  importance;  that  they  should  re¬ 
gard  it  so  lightly  as  to  defer  serious  thought  and  decisive 
action  upon  it,  knowing  that  such  delay  may  bring  upon  them 
a  penalty  that  is  beyond  all  imagination  to  describe. — Edi¬ 
torial,  Dallas  Morning  News,  July  21,  1936. 
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The  Mediator.  By  Emil  Brunner,  Professor  of  Theology 

in  Zurich.  Translated  from  the  German  by  Olive  Wyon. 

The  MacMillan  Company,  New  York,  1934.  pp.  619.  $6.50. 

There  is  no  need  to  identify  Emil  Brunner  to  the  theo¬ 
logical  readers  of  America.  His  name  stands  intimately  asso¬ 
ciated  with  that  of  Karl  Barth  in  the  neo-Calvinistic  move¬ 
ment  that  has  attracted  so  much  attention  in  Europe  and 
America  as  a  protest  against  the  fallacies  of  the  liberal 
theology  of  the  Schleiermaker,  Ritchl,  Harnack  group. 

The  title  of  this  work  indicates  that  the  author  is  pre¬ 
senting  his  conception  of  the  central  theme  of  Christianity. 
This  theme  is  presented  in  a  threefold  aspect: 

1.  Preliminary  considerations,  or  a  discussion  of  Chris¬ 
tian  versus  liberal  epistemology. 

2.  The  Person  of  the  M^iator,  or  a  discussion  of  the 
Deity,  Incarnation,  and  Humanity  of  Christ  as  the  true  “self¬ 
movement  of  God,”  as  contrasted  to  the  modern  misinterpre¬ 
tation  of  the  Person  of  the  Mediator. 

3.  The  Work  of  the  Mediator,  or  a  discussion  intended  to 
justify  to  the  modern  world  the  idea  of  the  Atonement;  con¬ 
sidered  both  from  the  penal  theory  of  the  Atonement,  and 
the  expiatory  sacrifice. 

The  work  closes  with  a  discussion  of  the  ethical  results 
of  the  gospel  as  the  true  expression  of  the  first  command¬ 
ment.  It  is  an  extension  of  the  thought  expressed  by  Karl 
Barth  in  The  Word  of  God  and  the  Word  of  Man  to  the  effect 
that  “the  forgiveness  of  sin  is  the  central  problem  of  ethics.” 

The  claims  made  by  the  writers  of  the  forewords  that  ac¬ 
company  this  edition  of  this  work  impress  the  readers  with 
a  profound  sense  of  expectancy  as  he  begins  the  reading  of 
the  text.  Rev.  Canon  J.  K.  Mozley,  of  St.  Paul's  Cathedral, 
says  of  this  work,  “For  the  sureness  of  its  grasp  and  the 
lucidity  and  adeqtuwy  (italics  are  mine)  of  its  exposition  of 
the  gospel  of  our  Lord's  Person  and  Work  there  will  be  a 
deep  latitude  among  all  those  who  see  no  future  for  any 
Christianity  except  that  which  rests  upon  faith  in  Jesus 
Christ  as  the  true  and  only  Son  of  God,  incarnate  and  aton¬ 
ing.”  After  marking  out  the  fact  that  he  does  not  agree 
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with  some  of  the  negrative  judgments  of  the  book,  the  same 
reviewer  says,  “The  Christ  of  whom  he  writes  is  the  Christ 
of  the  apostolic  gospel  and  of  the  historic  faith.” 

Prof.  H.  R.  Mackintosh,  D.D.,  Ph.D.,  of  New  College, 
Edinburgh,  writes  the  other  foreword  to  the  work.  He  too 
differs  from  the  views  expressed  by  the  author,  but  says,  “I 
should  find  it  hard  to  name  any  recent  major  work  in  its 
field  which  is  comparable  with  The  Mediator  in  direct  rele¬ 
vance  and  power.  The  reader  comes  to  feel  that  the  Bible  is 
behind  this  man's  argument"  (italics  are  mine). 

All  of  the  above  tends  to  create  a  keen  sense  of  anticipa¬ 
tion  as  the  believing  Calvinist  approaches  this  work.  When 
such  a  reader  has  concluded  the  careful  reading  of  this 
work,  and  has  noticed  the  outspoken  scorn  of  the  author  as 
respects  the  doctrine  of  the  Verbal  Inspiration  of  the  Scrip¬ 
tures,  the  sarcastic  dismissal  of  any  believing  consideration  of 
the  Scriptural  evidences  for  the  fact  of  the  Virgin  Birth  of 
the  Lord  Jesus  as  an  inherent  part  of  the  Scriptural  doctrine 
of  the  Incarnation,  and  the  complete  dematerializing  of  the 
resurrection  of  Jesus  Christ  (“but  not  the  resurrection  of  the 
material  substance  of  which  the  body  is  composed”)  he  feels 
like  saying  to  the  writers  of  the  forewords,  “Almost  thou 
persuadest  me”  that  this  work  is  a  Scriptural  setting  forth 
of  the  subject  of  the  Mediator.  There  are  admirable  presen¬ 
tations  of  certain  aspects  of  the  Truth  as  it  is  in  Christ 
Jesus.  But  how  can  any  work  which  fails  totally  in  the 
above  mentioned  particulars  claim  any  adequacy  in  its  ex¬ 
position  of  our  Lord's  Person  and  Work?  And  how  can  such 
a  book  produce  the  impression  that  the  Bible  is  behind  this 
man's  arguments. 

Outstanding  among  the  general  impressions  that  remain 
with  the  student  of  this  book  are  the  following: 

1.  That  the  author  has  rediscovered  (for  himself  at  least, 
although  any  believing  Calvinist  has  always  held  to  this 
particular  tenet  of  the  faith)  the  doctrine  of  sin.  He  cor¬ 
rectly  teaches  that  there  is  a  false  estimate  of  sin  as  an 
underlying  cause  of  all  false  presentations  of  Christianity, 
particularly  as  respects  the  Schleiermaker-Ritschlian  school 
of  modern  theology.  This  rediscovery  of  the  doctrine  of  sin 
is  the  profound  undertone  of  the  whole  work.  It  forms  the 
basis  for  the  Author’s  presentation  of  Christian  vs.  Modern 
epistemology.  It  is  also  the  basis  for  the  two  books  that  deal 
with  the  Person  and  the  Work  of  the  Mediator.  This  renewed 
emphasis  upon  the  fact  of  sin  is  one  of  the  most  wholesome 
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features  of  the  whole  work.  No  matter  how  earnestly  one 
objects  to  the  before-mentioned  failures  of  the  author  to  go 
all  the  way  with  “the  apostolic  gospel  and  the  historic  faith 
of  the  church,”  one  feels  the  force  of  the  sincerity  of  the 
writer  as  he  faces  the  facts  of  humanity  and  Deity  with  a 
Realism  that  is  worthy  of  a  John  Calvin.  There  is  great 
value  in  the  presentation  of  the  effects  of  sin  upon  man’s 
ability  to  know  God,  rendering  man  incapable  of  such  knowl¬ 
edge  except  as  God  reveals  Himself  to  man.  Brunner  sees 
clearly  the  fact  of  the  great  gulf  that  separates  man  from 
God. 

2.  That  the  author  has  achieved  unusual  success  in  es¬ 
tablishing  the  fallacies  of  the  philisophico-theological  perver¬ 
sion  of  the  faith  as  imposed  upon  the  modern  church  through 
the  work  of  Schleiermaker,  Ritschl,  Harnack,  and  their 
schools.  He  well  says,  “The  thought  of  the  present  day — 
whether  consciously  or  not — ^is  thoroughly  Belgian**  (italics 
are  mine).  This  presentation  of  the  fallacies  of  the  above 
mentioned  schools  of  thought  is  argued  with  genius  in  each 
of  the  major  sections  of  the  book.  It  is  especially  forceful 
in  the  first  book  as  the  author  discusses  the  difference  be¬ 
tween  general  and  special  revelation.  General  revelation  is 
continuous  and  includes  that  which  is  knowable  by  the 
natural  man.  All  religions  partake  of  this  general  revela¬ 
tion,  with  the  exception  of  Christianity,  which  is  not  one  of 
many  but  the  one.  In  chapter  two  the  author  very  convinc¬ 
ingly  presents  the  thesis  that  Schleiermaker  and  the  schools 
of  theology  that  have  grown  from  his  influence  are  in  out¬ 
standing  opposition  to  the  Truth  as  it  is  in  Christ  Jesus. 
To  Schleiermaker,  “Christianity  is  at  bottom  the  same  as  any 
other  religion,  only  it  is  more  complete  and  individually  more 
definite  and  pronounced.”  Jesus  Himself  is  not  essential  to 
the  modernistic  school,  as  demonstrated  by  Brunner.  This 
ability  of  the  author  to  differentiate  between  modernism  and 
historic  Christianity  makes  the  book  of  permanent  value.  It 
makes  the  book  viduable  to  one  who  is  in  doubt  regarding 
these  questions,  although  this  book  is  more  effective  nega¬ 
tively  than  positively.  If  one  would  let  it  destroy  his  faith 
in  Ritschlianism,  and  would  then  turn  to  the  Word  of  God, 
either  directly,  or  through  such  an  interpreter  as  John  Calvin 
himself,  he  would  place  himself  in  the  way  of  the  truth. 

3.  That  the  author  has  rediscovered  (for  himself,  at 
least)  the  fact  of  the  “Self-movement  of  God.”  This  is  a 
choice  morsel  in  a  book  that  is  not  easily  read.  Brunner  has 
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attacked  the  central  position  of  philosophy  by  demonstrat¬ 
ing  that  the  god  of  whom  philosophy  speaks,  and  the  God  of 
whom  the  Scriptures  speak,  are  not  one  and  the  same.  The 
God  of  philosophy  is  the  immanent,  intangible,  impersonal 
Idea,  whereas  the  God  of  the  Bible  is  the  transcendent,  in¬ 
tensely  personal,  loving,  and  wrathful  God.  It  is  worth  the 
hours  needed  to  carefully  read  this  book  just  to  follow  the 
genius  of  the  author  as  he  demonstrates  with  logical  acumen 
this  particular  thesis.  It  is  then  most  attractive  as  the  author 
traces  the  “self-movement  of  God”  through  the  word  of  the 
prophets  to  Him  who  is  more  than  a  prophet,  the  Word 
Incarnate.  This  discussion  of  the  book  follows  the  two  arcs 
of  Phil.  2:6-11;  one  arc  leading  down  from  heaven’s  highest 
glory  to  man’s  deepest  shame,  the  other  ascending  from  the 
humiliation  of  Calvary  to  the  heights  of  glory  as  the  resur¬ 
rected  Christ  ascends  “whence  He  came.” 

The  introductory  book  of  this  work  presents  with  great 
dialectic  ability  the  fact  that  God  can  only  be  known  by  a 
revelation  of  Himself.  Sin  has  left  man  in  so  complete  a 
state  of  ignorance  regarding  God  that  general  revelation 
(natural  theology)  is  unable  to  penetrate  the  mystery  of  God. 
Indeed,  according  to  Brunner,  natural  theology  is  not  a  par¬ 
tial  statement  of  the  truth  but  it  is  an  error,  diametrically 
opposed  to  the  Truth.  It  would  be  hard  to  hold  this  position 
in  the  face  of  Rom.  1  and  Psalm  19,  although  it  is  very  clear 
that  the  findings  of  general  revelation,  as  set  forth  in  the 
modernism  of  today,  is  certainly  anti-Christian. 

Brunner  is  much  more  forecful  in  establishing  the  need 
of  a  direct  revelation  from  God,  “s^ial  revelations,”  than 
he  is  in  setting  forth  the  fact  of  this  revelation.  He  over¬ 
emphasizes  the  subjective  elements  of  knowledge,  by  his 
denial  of  the  Verbal  Inspiration  of  the  Scriptures.  He  in¬ 
sists  that  God  has  revealed  Himself  to  man,  but  he  denies 
the  authority  of  the  record  of  that  revelation.  In  this  respect 
his  work  is  rather  self -contradictory.  In  one  place  he  says: 
“Rather  it  (the  picture  of  Jesus)  should  be  based  upon  the 
collective  revelation  as  a  whole,  which  includes  not  merely 
the  testimony  of  the  apostles  but  also  the  whole  of  that  of  the 
prophets  (it^ics  mine).  This  is  the  meaning  of  the  Reform¬ 
er’s  principle  of  Scripture,  in  which  was  first  expressed  the 
full  Christian  belief  in  revelation — and  thus  also  the  knowl¬ 
edge  of  Christ  as  of  the  Revealer :  the  whole  scripture  is  the 
revelation  of  Jesus  Christ.  We  need  to  use  the  whole  of 
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Scripture,  In  the  whole  Scripture  do  we  know  the  revela¬ 
tion  of  God  in  Jesus  Christ**  (italics  mine). 

In  another  place  he  says:  “The  Christian  Church  must 
bear  some  of  the  blame  for  this  situation  .  .  .  scarcely  less 
through  its  false  interpretation  in  the  orthodox  emphasis 
upon  the  Bible  among  protestant  Christians.  Orthodoxy  had 
placed  the  Bible  itself?  As  a  book?  In  the  place  which 
should  have  been  reserved  for  the  fact  of  revelation**  (italics 
mine). 

Shades  of  the  sophists !  The  whole  Scripture  is  the  revela¬ 
tion  of  Jesus  Christ — false  interpretation  in  the  orthodox 
emphasis  upon  the  Bible \  (italics  mine).  How  can  anyone 
but  an  expert  in  the  arts  of  dialectics  arrive  at  such  contra¬ 
dictory  conclusions?  The  emphasis  upon  the  Bible,  as  a  book, 
by  orthodoxy  is  simply  the  clear-cut  recognition  that  we  need 
the  ivhole  Scripture  to  know  the  revelation  of  God;  not 
merely  such  parts  of  Scripture  as  appeal  to  the  subjective 
elements  of  the  individual  reader  of  that  revelation. 

It  is  more  difficult  to  believe  that  God  would  “break 
through”  to  man  with  a  special  revelation,  than  to  believe 
that  He  would  preserve  the  record  of  that  revelation  as  to 
its  accuracy  and  dependability.  One  who  defends  the  first  of 
these  miracles  with  such  acumen  ought  to  recognize  the  vul¬ 
nerability  of  his  position  without  the  latter.  A  special, 
unique,  once  for  all,  revelation  would  be  of  no  permanent 
value  unless  that  revelation  were  accurately  recorded  for  en¬ 
suing  generations.  That  record  is  the  Bible.  It  is  not  fouind  in 
the  Bible.  It  is  the  Bible. 

Brunner  is  not  a  pioneer  in  the  field  of  Christian  epistem¬ 
ology.  Others  have  blazed  the  trail  before  him;  such  as 
Calvin,  and  his  incomparable  American  interpreter,  B.  B. 
Warfield,  without  tracing  their  descent  through  earlier 
periods  of  church  history.  Brunner  lacks  the  decisiveness  of 
the  two  mentioned  writers. 

“The  central  truth  of  the  Christian  faith  is  this;  that  the 
eternal  Son  of  God  took  upon  Himself  our  humanity,  not 
that  the  man  Jesus  acquired  divinity.” 

Thus  Brunner  correctly  estimates  the  difference  between 
the  Scriptural  conception  of  the  Incarnation  and  the  modern 
interpretation  of  the  Person  of  the  Mediator.  This  quotation 
is  one  of  the  high  marks  of  a  book  that  is  replete  with 
challenging  statements.  If  this  were  the  sum  total  of  Brun¬ 
ner’s  statements  about  the  Person  of  Christ  the  most  ortho¬ 
dox  would  be  delighted.  Unfortunately  this  clarity  is  ob- 
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scured  by  other  statements  within  this  second  book.  It  seems 
a  shame  that  one  should  have  rediscovered  this  truth  of  the 
essential,  not  acquired  Deity  of  Christ,  and  that  such  a  con¬ 
ception  should  be  obscured  by  other  stetements  that  are  not 
equally  clear. 

Of  the  humanity  of  Jesus,  Brunner  says:  “The  Christian 
doctrine  has,  however,  laid  equal  stress  on  the  fact  that 
although  Jesus  Christ  assumed  human  nature.  He  did.  not 
assume  human  personality**  (italics  mine). 

Brunner  then  says  that  the  human  mystery  of  personality 
is  sin  and  the  divine  mystery  of  personality  is  divine  au¬ 
thority.  We  find  difficulty  in  following  his  psychology  of 
personality,  that  personality  is  something  distinct  from  body, 
soul,  and  spirit.  We  find  greater  difficulty  in  believing  that 
this  unknown  element  is  the  element  of  sin  in  the  fallen 
race.  The  whole  of  man,  body,  soul,  and  spirit,  is  fallen, 
according  to  the  Word  of  God.  This  particular  tenet  of 
Brunner  smacks  of  Apollinarianism,  although  Brunner  him¬ 
self  confesses  that  Apollinarianism  is  a  corruption  of  the 
Christian  conception  of  the  humanity  of  our  Lord. 

Our  Lord  Jesus  certainly  possessed  a  human  body,  soul, 
and  spirit.  This  body,  soul,  and  spirit,  never  had  its  own 
personality  apart  from  its  union  with  the  second  Person  of 
the  Godhead,  but  we  question  the  correctness  of  the  state¬ 
ment  that  Jesus  did  not  assume  human  personality. 

It  is  difficult  to  harmonize  Brunner’s  earnestness  with  his 
insistence  that  he  plays  the  role  of  a  spectator  in  the  matter 
of  the  Virgin  Birth  of  Christ.  He  says,  “I  would  here  ex¬ 
press  my  indifference  to  this.”  By  his  own  admission,  in 
other  parts  of  this  book,  such  a  person  has  not  faced  the 
seriousness  of  the  question  involved.  To  be  seriously  in¬ 
terested  is  to  cease  to  be  a  spectator  indifferent  to  the  out¬ 
come  of  the  question  involved. 

He  demonstrates  this  indifference  by  citing  Paul  of  Samo- 
sota  as  an  illustration  of  his  thesis  that  this  doctrine  does 
not  protect  its  holder  from  error,  saying,  “Even  great  heretic 
like  Paul  of  Samosota  accepted  the  Virgin  Birth — in  itself 
this  is  a  sign  how  little  this  doctrine  is  apt  to  protect  the 
precious  treasure  of  the  faith  from  being  squandered.” 

It  seems  impossible  that  so  thorough  a  lo^cian  as  Brunner 
would  attempt  so  shallow  an  argument  against  this  doctrine. 
No  one  asserts  that  belief  in  the  Virgin  Birth  of  Christ  is  a 
guarantee  against  other  errors.  Nei&er  does  the  above  con¬ 
stitute  a  proof  that  the  doctrine  involved  is  unimportant. 
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Paul  of  Samosota  held  to  the  humanity  of  Christ.  Does  that 
make  it  unessential  to  believe  in  the  true  humanity  of  Christ? 

Brunner  makes  much  of  the  argument  from  the  silence  of 
Paul  and  John  as  to  the  manner  of  the  birth  of  Jesus  Christ. 
He  presents  in  this  same  book  the  idea  which  can  explain 
satisfactorily  the  fact  of  the  Virgin  Birth.  Speaking  of  the 
fact  that  our  Lord  Jesus  reserved  the  express  declaration  of 
the  sacrificial  character  of  His  death  until  that  death  was 
imminent,  Brunner  argues  that  such  should  be  the  case,  that 
one  should  expect  to  find  such  predictions  at  a  late  time  in 
the  life  experience  of  Jesus.  If  the  same  thought  is  em¬ 
ployed  in  defense  of  the  Virgin  Birth  one  would  only  need  to 
ask  where  the  record  of  the  manner  of  the  birth  of  JesTis 
stands  in  the  Scriptures.  If  this  record  stands  in  the  epistles 
of  Paul  it  must  be  accepted  as  a  statement  in  order  to  sus¬ 
tain  a  doctrine.  If  it  is  found,  as  it  is  truly  found,  at  the 
beginning  of  the  life  story  of  Jesus,  then  it  must  be  there  as 
a  simple  statement  of  fact.  The  biilh  narratives  are  located 
in  the  only  logical  places  in  which  they  should  be  expected  in 
the  Scriptures,  at  the  beginning  of  two  of  the  gospels. 

The  argument  from  silence  is  a  two-edged  sword.  Paul 
did  not  hesitate  to  attack  error.  There  is  nothing  in  his 
epistles  or  in  his  Christology  that  is  contradictory  to  the 
doctrine  of  the  virgin  birth.  Indeed  his  conception  of  Christ 
as  expressed  in  Phil.  2  is  in  perfect  harmony  with  a  doctrine 
of  the  superhuman  origin  of  the  body  in  which  this  super¬ 
mundane  Christ  is  to  tabernacle  in  the  world.  The  same  is 
true  of  the  Johannine  writings. 

The  injection  of  the  idea  of  a  parthenogenesis  as  an  ex¬ 
planation  of  the  Virgin  Birth  is  a  strange  relapse  into 
naturalism  by  the  author  of  a  book  whose  central  tenet  is 
that  God  has  broken  through  to  man  by  a  unique  supernatural 
revelation  of  Himself.  It  is  unworthy  of  a  place  in  the 
Mediator.  It  is  explicable  only  when  one  remembers  that 
Brunner  has  definitely  rejected  the  authority  of  the  thus 
saith  the  Lord  of  Scripture. 

He  implies  that  the  infancy  narratives  are  not  authentic 
(p.  324).  This  reviewer  refers  the  readers  to  Dr.  Machen's 
book,  the  Virgin  Birth  of  Christ  as  a  complete  answer  to 
all  of  the  objections  to  that  doctrine  that  are  set  forth  by 
Brunner  in  this  work.  He  closes  the  discussion  of  the 
second  book  of  The  Mediator  with  a  quotation  from  Louis 
Matthew  Sweet  in  the  I.S.B.E. :  “There  is  no  adequate  reason 
why  the  intelligent  believer  should  feel  uncertain  as  to  thi* 
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statement  (the  doctrine  of  the  Virgin  Birth)  of  our  holy 
religion.” 

The  outstanding  feature  of  the  third  book  of  The  Mediator 
is  the  author’s  demonstration  of  the  objective  character  of 
guilt.  This  is  another  of  the  permanent  values  of  this  work. 
With  unusual  force  Brunner  argues  for  the  fact  that  guilt, 
while  extremely  personal,  is  objective  rather  than  subjective. 
It  is  a  real  issue  between  God  and  man  because  of  man’s  sin. 
It  is  the  foundation  for  the  atonement.  He  says:  “The  more 
serious  our  view  of  guilt  the  more  clearly  we  perceive  the 
necessity  for  an  objective — and  not  merely  subjective — 
Atonement.” 

This  conception  of  guilt  forms  the  basis  of  Brunner’s 
understanding  of  the  penal  theory  of  the  atonement,  quite 
correctly  so.  The  wrath  of  God  must  be  evident  against 
the  objective  guilt  of  man.  Thus  the  punishment  for  sin 
is  not  merely  educational.  It  is  the  “Satisfaction”  of  divine 
wrath.  In  order  to  make  men  saveable,  God  has  visited  this 
wrath  upon  His  Son,  who  by  His  objective  atonement  has 
made  “satisfaction  for  the  sin  of  man.”  Brunner  considers 
the  other  aspect  of  the  atonement,  namely  the  expiatory 
character  of  the  atonement,  but  he  follows  Anselm  quite  com¬ 
pletely  in  his  penal  theory  of  the  atonement,  although  he 
says:  “His  passion  is  not  a  transaction — as  it  certainly 
might  seem  to  be  in  the  doctrine  of  Anselm,  a  method  of  ex¬ 
piation  ordained  by  God  which  gains  its  value  from  the 
costly  nature  of  the  sacrifice — it  is  a  personal  act;  it  is  real 
vicarious  action,  identifying  Himself  wholly  with  the  human 
race.” 

Yet  that  personal  act  is  defined  as  an  objective  act. 

It  is  a  question  whether  Brunner  believes  in  limiM  or 
unlimited  atonement.  He  does  not  explicitly  define  himself 
in  this  regard,  although  he  does  say,  “Here  God  deals  with 
humanity  as  a  whole  and  thus,  that  the  event  which  here 
takes  place  is  not  merely  an  historic  event,  which  concerns 
merely  that  particular  generation  and  the  world  of  that  day, 
but  all  who  believe.” 

He  seems  to  lean  toward  unlimited  atonement. 

It  is  hard  to  grasp  just  what  Brunner  means  by  the  resur¬ 
rection  of  Christ.  Apparently  he  is  orthodox,  and  yet  he  de- 
materializes  the  resurrection  of  Christ  until  he  leav^  a  ques¬ 
tion  as  to  whether  he  believes  that  Jesus  was  raised  phy¬ 
sically  from  the  dead.  He  clearly  sets  forth  the  fact  that  the 
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resurrection  is  an  essential  factor  in  the  work  of  the  Medi¬ 
ator,  without  which  we  would  be  yet  in  our  sins. 

His  apocalyticism  is  vague.  He  recognizes  the  need  for 
a  definite  intervention  of  God  in  the  affairs  of  men  to  es¬ 
tablish  the  kingdom  of  God,  but  he  lacks  the  clear  under¬ 
standing  of  the  Blessed  Hope  of  the  return  of  our  Lori 
Iranaeus,  whom  he  claims  to  follow,  was  a  Chiliast. 

There  is  much  that  is  commendable  in  this  work.  Other 
questions  should  be  raised  about  it.  Does  he  have  a  true 
conception  of  salvation  as  life,  or  does  he  lean  too  strongly 
to  the  conception  of  salvation  as  knowledge?  He  seems  to 
do  the  latter. 

He  correctly  estimates  the  unity  of  the  gospel  and  true 
ethics,  that  is,  that  the  gospel  removes  the  fundamental 
problem  of  ethics  and  results  in  a  new  creation  in  the  in¬ 
dividual.  He  truly  sets  forth  salvation  as  something  that 
God  does  in  the  individual  as  well  as  for  the  individual.  He 
does  not  distinguish  between  justification  and  sanctification. 

One  cannot  truly  estimate  the  lasting  value  of  The  Media¬ 
tor.  It  should  form  an  important  part  of  the  minister’s 
library.  It  should  mark  another  milestone  in  the  demonstra¬ 
tion  of  the  fact  that  modern  theology  is  anti-Christian.  It 
will  provide  hours  of  delightful  study  for  a  student  of  philos¬ 
ophy  and  theology.  Its  paradoxes  are  most  thought-provok¬ 
ing,  although  the  answer  must,  at  times,  be  found  outside  of 
The  Mediator. 

Its  style  is  ponderous.  There  is  much  repitition,  not 
without  a  purpose,  however.  By  the  repetition  the  author 
is  continually  presenting  the  fact  of  the  gulf  between  man 
and  God.  One  might  say  of  The  Mediator,  as  Dr.  Riviere 
said  at  the  close  of  his  article  The  Philosophy  Underlying 
Barth* 8  Theology,^  (with  substitution  of  names)  “reading 
about  Brunner  has  some  value.  Reading  Brunner  has  more. 
But  it  is  better  to  read  Matthew  and  Mark.” 

Archer  E.  Anderon. 
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Fragements  of  an  Unknown  Gospel  and  Other  Early 
Christian  Papyri.  Edited  by  H.  Idris  Bell  and  T.  C. 

Skeat.  Published  by  the  Trustees  of  the  British  Museum. 

London.  63  pp.  with  five  plates.  4  shillings  net. 

The  keepers  of  the  Manuscripts  in  the  British  Museum 
have  done  a  splendid  piece  of  work  in  presenting  for  con¬ 
sideration  some  of  the  newer  finds  among  the  papyri.  In¬ 
cluded  here  are  fragments  of  an  unknown  Gospel,  a  portion 
of  a  Gospel  commentary,  a  papyrus  containing  II  Chronicles 
xxiv:17-27,  and  finally,  a  leaf  from  a  liturgical  book.  These 
are  designated  Egerton  Papyri  numbers  2,  3,  4,  and  5  re¬ 
spectively. 

Chief  interest  centers  around  the  first,  which  consists  of 
three  leaves  of  a  codex  dated  about  the  middle  of  the  second 
century.  These  fragments  may  be  regarded  as  of  greater  im¬ 
portance  than  the  recently  discovered  Chester  Beatty  Papyri, 
since  they  antedate  the  latter  by  a  century  and  contain 
materials  hitherto  unknown.  That  is,  in  addition  to  some 
texts  which  parallel  our  extant  Gospels,  passages  entirely  for¬ 
eign  to  the  New  Testament  are  found. 

The  healing  of  the  leper,  mentioned  by  the  Synoptists, 
here  receives  further  elaboration.  “And  behold,  there  cometh 
unto  him  a  leper  and  saith.  Master  Jesus,  journeying  with 
lepers  and  eating  with  them  in  the  inn  I  myself  also  became 
a  leper.  If  therefore  thou  wilt,  I  am  made  clean.  The  Lord 
then  said  unto  him,  I  will ;  be  thou  made  clean.  And  straight¬ 
way  the  leprosy  departed  from  him.”  The  account  was  ap¬ 
parently  concluded  by  the  command  of  Jesus  to  go  and  show 
himself  to  the  priests. 

The  new  materials  are  akin  to  our  Gospel  text  in  their 
soberness  and  straightforwardness.  Very  little,  if  any,  of 
the  extravagance  that  characterizes  the  Apocryphal  Gosi^ls 
can  be  detected  here.  A  possible  exception  is  the  concluding 
section  of  the  papyrus,  which  describes  Jesus  performing 
some  mysterious  sign  by  the  Jordan  River,  but  the  text  is  so 
broken  that  it  is  hardly  possible  to  judge  the  character  of 
the  narrative. 

The  editors  discuss  the  affinities  with  .the  canonical 
Gospels,  treating  separately  the  relation  to  the  Spioptics  and 
John.  Their  conclusion  as  to  the  former  is  this.  “So  far, 
then,  as  the  synoptists  are  concerned,  we  may  conclude  that  1 
(the  papyrus  under  discussion)  appears  to  represent  a  quite 
independent  tradition.  It  is  not  even  certain  that  its  author 
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knew  those  Gospels  at  all;  if  he  did,  it  is  in  the  last  degree 
improbable  that  he  was  copying  from  and  embroidering  them 
with  the  text  of  one  or  all  of  them  before  him ;  the  most  can 
be  conceded  is  that  he  had  read  them  and  that  words  and 
phrases  from  them  remained  in  his  memory  and  found  their 
way  into  his  text.” 

As  to  the  relation  sustained  to  John,  the  difficulty  lies  in 
the  fact  that  Johannine  phrases,  even  longer  statements 
identical  with  those  in  John,  are  found  in  contexts  that  differ 
from  the  settings  in  the  Fourth  Gospel.  The  editors  state 
that  ”Its  relation  to  John  is  such  as  to  suggest  for  serious 
consideration  the  question  whether  it  may  be,  or  derive 
from,  a  source  used  by  that  Gospel.”  In  their  opinion,  the 
Unknown  Gospel  originated  in  Asia  and  was  later  introduced 
into  Egypt.  Since  the  Fourth  Gospel  was  doubtless  the  one 
most  cherished  at  Ephesus,  the  affinities  of  the  papyrus  with 
it  make  this  supposition  as  to  provenance  quite  reasonable. 

The  work  of  the  editors  has  been  done  with  skill  and  the 
results  set  forth  with  reserve  and  modesty.  Other  scholars 
will  profit  by  the  tentative  conclusions  reached,  no  matter 
how  divergent  their  own  reaction  may  be. 

E.  F.  Harrison. 


When  Did  Our  Lord  Actually  Live?  New  Light  on  an 

Old  Problem,  and  a  New  Solution.  By  the  Rev.  John 

Stewart,  M.A.,  Ph.D.  T.  and  T.  Clark,  Edinburgh,  179  pp. 

$2.00. 

This  book  impresses  as  an  able  treatment  of  a  theme  that 
must  engage  the  interest  of  Christians  generally.  The  author’s 
point  of  view  is  not  merely  that  of  the  chronologist,  but  the 
believer.  “It  is  of  course  more  important  to  know  that  Our 
Lord  really  became  man,  died,  and  rose  again,  than  to  be 
able  to  state  definitely  the  exact  year  in  which  these  events 
took  place.  At  the  same  time  the  bearing  that  the  one  thing 
has  on  the  other  is  very  obvious,  especially  as  confirming  not 
only  the  fact  of  the  events  having  taken  place  at  all,  but  also 
the  reliability  and  trustworthiness  of  the  Scripture  record 
as  a  statement  of  fact.” 

The  thesis  of  the  book  is  that  Christ  was  bom  in  8  B.C. 
and  died  in  A.D.  24.  The  trail  for  the  early  date  of  the 
Nativity  was  blazed  by  LieuL-Col.  G.  Mackinlay,  whose  in¬ 
vestigations  swung  Sir  William  Ramsay  into  line  for  the 
8  B.C.  date.  The  author  follows  this  trail  and  seeks  to  make 
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it  clearer  by  showing  that  there  is  no  valid  reason  for  sup¬ 
posing  that  the  enrolment  of  Augustus  met  with  delay  before 
it  was  carried  out  in  Judea. 

Dr.  Stewart  first  experienced  serious  doubts  of  the  re¬ 
ceived  date  of  29  or  30  A.D.  for  the  Crucifixion  through  his 
researches  in  China  which  brought  to  his  attention  a  quota¬ 
tion  from  a  Chinese  classic  which  reported  the  advent  of  the 
gospel  story  to  the  Far  East  during  the  reign  of  a  certain 
Emperor  who  ruled  from  25  to  28  A.D.  One  could  wish  that 
the  author  had  given  confirmatory  evidence  for  tiie  accuracy 
of  the  dating  of  the  Chinese  history  in  question.  He  may 
have  satisfied  his  own  mind,  but  has  not  undertaken  to  prove 
the  correctness  of  the  dating  in  his  book. 

The  next  step  was  the  discovery  that  in  A.D.  24  the  15th 
of  Nisan  fell  on  Thursday,  which  fitted  the  writer’s  convic¬ 
tion  that  the  Lord  was  crucified  on  Wednesday  rather  than 
Friday.  Further  investigation  of  other  New  Testament 
events  that  could  be  dated  with  some  certainty  revealed  the 
fact  that  they  all  dovetailed  with  the  year  24  A.D.  for  the 
Crucifixion,  providing  confirmation  for  that  year. 

Luke  3 :23  furnishes  some  trouble  for  Dr.  Stewart’s 
theory.  He  supposes  that  at  the  time  of  the  baptism,  which 
he  puts  at  A.D.  20,  Jesus  was  about  twenty-seven  years  of 
age.  Luke’s  statement  has  to  be  stretched  a  bit  to  fit  the 
theory.  Dr.  Stewart  thinks  that  the  word  “about”  is  very 
flexible,  and  refuses  to  let  this  passage  deter  him.  Ramsay, 
on  the  contrary  (Was  Christ  Bom  At  Bethlehem?  p.  197), 
argues  that  the  vagueness  of  Luke’s  expression  does  not  imply 
doubt  of  his  precise  age,  as  “it  lies  in  the  genius  of  the 
language  to  avoid  positiveness  in  assertion,  and  to  prefer  less 
definite  and  pronounced  and  harsh  forms  of  statement.” 
Ramsay  himself  does  not  feel  at  liberty  to  depart  from  the 
figure  thirty  by  more  than  a  few  months  one  way  or  the 
other. 

E.  F.  Harrison. 

The  Answers  of  Jesus  to  Job.  By  G.  Campbell  Morgan, 

D.D.  Fleming  H.  Revelle  Co.,  New  York.  136  pp.  $1.25. 

The  author  finds  that  some  of  the  great  statements  of  the 
book  of  Job  stand  out  as  parentheses  in  the  midst  of  the  pre¬ 
vailing  gloom  that  gathers  around  the  sufferer.  These  are 
principally  questions,  and  they  receive  no  real  answer  until 
the  age  of  our  Lord  and  His  apostles.  Dr.  Morgan  has 
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placed  these  statements  in  striking  juxtaposition;  the  great 
elemental  cries  of  the  soul  and  the  solutions  that  Christ  and 
His  gospel  afford. 

The  book  is  stimulating  and  edifying.  Themes  of  tre¬ 
mendous  magnitude  are  opened  up  with  a  few  words.  There 
is  ample  food  here  for  profound  meditation. 

Dr.  Morgan  makes  good  use  of  the  original  languages  of 
Scripture  in  getting  at  the  precise  meaning  of  passages, 
some  of  which  have  l^en  misunderstood  due  to  faulty  trans¬ 
lation.  By  a  curious  slip,  however,  the  word  “economy”  is 
derived  from  oikoumene  rather  than  from  oikonomia  (p.  94). 

E.  F.  Harrison. 

The  Vital  Challenge  of  Biblical  Certitude.  Scripture 
or  Sciolism?  By  C.  W.  Hale  Amos,  D.D.,  Late  Scholar 
and  Exhibitioner  of  Clare  College,  Cambridge.  Member 
of  the  Victoria  Institute.  Author  of  Christ  or  the  Critics, 
The  Church  or  the  World,  etc.  Marshall,  Morgan  and 
Scott,  Ltd.,  London  and  Edinburgh.  274  pp.  6/-. 

This  book  is  one  of  several  volumes  in  the  general  field  of 
Apologetics,  each  by  a  different  author,  which  recently  came 
to  my  desk  for  review.  As  is  my  custom,  I  began  reading  the 
book  witti  a  red  pencil  at  hand  to  mark  arresting  portions. 
Before  I  proceeded  far  in  the  Introduction  I  had  made  many 
more  notations  than  could  be  noticed  in  a  short  review.  The 
conclusion  soon  came  that  here  is  a  book  to  have  and  to 
hold — ^a  work  which  invites  rereadings  with  promise  of  con¬ 
tinued  profit  and  enjoyment.  Combining  in  this  scholarly 
work  the  often  repeated  requirements  of  good  writing- 
clarity  of  thought,  accuracy  of  statement  and  effectiveness  in 
style — ^the  author  exhibits  familiarity  with  his  sources,  clear 
thinking,  soundness  in  his  logical  judgments  and  a  style 
which  has  held  one  tired  reader  standing  in  the  middle  of 
the  floor  forgetful  of  the  surrounding  overstuffed  tempters 
which  beckon  one  to  take  ease  and  succumb  to  the  after¬ 
noon  nap.  Moreover,  this  vigorous  work  is  not  one  to  be 
damned  by  the  faint  praise  of  that  book  reviewers*  stock  ex¬ 
pression,  “It  is  thought  provoking.**  When  we  think  about 
it,  all  books  are  that.  The  more  important  question  is.  What 
kind  of  thought  is  provoked?  Is  it  edifying,  stimulating  to 
further  investigation,  and  satisfying,  or  does  it  stir  up  all  the 
fountains  of  indignation  in  one  b^ause  of  its  underlying 
false  philosophy,  its  inanities,  and  consequent  illogical  judg- 
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ments?  The  press  is  spawning  books  of  the  latter  type  in 
this  age  boastful  of  its  enlightenment.  This  book  is  not  of 
that  breed. 

In  the  Introduction  the  author  quotes  the  following  from 
his  Christ  or  the  Critics?  the  Vintage  of  Scholasticism:  “Do 
the  writings  of  the  Old  and  New  Testament  give  real  evi¬ 
dence  of  the  human  element  as  having  gone  so  far  astray 
that,  in  the  light  of  modern  knowledge,  error  and  inaccuracy, 
discrepancy  and  debassed  or  antiquated  conceptions  are  found 
to  lurk  in  their  pages?  .  .  .  The  answer  there  given  is  that 
‘on  the  contrary,  tested  by  the  most  recent  advances  in  true 
knowledge,  the  statements  of  Holy  Scripture  are  found  trust¬ 
worthy.*  The  present  work  is  intended  as  a  contribution  to 
the  establishment  of  that  thesis,  and  as  such,  bears  main 
reference  to  the  external  attack  on  Holy  Scripture.  .  .  .  My 
object  in  the  present  pages  has  been  to  demonstrate  that  true 
knowledge  is  in  accord  with  the  whole  tenor  and  teaching  of 
the  Bible  and  where  incidental  reference  is  made  by  the  in¬ 
spired  writers  to  matters  touching  the  scientific  domain,  those 
references  are  found  to  be  wonderfully  accurate.” 

Throughout  the  following  chapters,  with  the  comparison 
of  the  Scriptures  and  sciolism  in  mind.  Dr.  Amos  holds  con¬ 
sistently  to  his  central  theme,  with  many  telling  illustrations 
and  proofs,  that  true  and  tested  knowledge  is  in  harmony 
with  a  right  interpretation  of  Scripture  in  the  original  lan¬ 
guage.  He  maintains  his  thesis  that  the  Bible  is  abreast,  and 
therefore  far  in  advance  in  point  of  time,  of  the  true  knowl¬ 
edge  of  our  day.  In  a  splendid  chapter  entitled,  “The  Incom¬ 
parable  Fragment’*  (treating  Genesis  I),  the  authhor  con¬ 
cludes:  “If  a  perfect  cosmogany  ever  arises  from  the  ruins 
of  much  that  is  called  ‘science,*  we  can  remain  calmly  assured 
that  in  it  there  will  not  be  a  hint  of  conflict  with  the  unfading 
outlines  of  this  inspired  record.  It  is  God  Speaking.”  I  like 
the  order  here.  Other  writers  have  express^  this  idea  from 
the  other  angle — ^that  the  Bible  will  be  found,  when  rightly 
understood,  to  be  in  line  with  man’s  findings. 

For  the  division  of  his  subject  in  the  latter  half  of  the 
book.  Dr.  Amos  quotes  from  Sidney  Collet’s  The  Scripture  of 
Truth,  p.  118:  “It  is  an  interesting  fact,  and  one  which 
seems  to  have  escaped  general  notice,  that  the  Bible,  far  from 
fearing  the  test  of  science,  actually  appeals  to  the  three  great 
branches  of  science  for  corroboration  on  its  own  testimony: 

I.  Ps.  viii.  .  .  .  appeal  to  Anthropology,  or  the  Science  of  Man. 

II.  Job  xii.  8  .  .  .  appeal  to  the  Science  of  Geology.  III.  Ps. 
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xix.  1  and  2  . .  .  appeal  to  the  Science  of  Astronomy.”  In  the 
exposition  of  these  three  challenges,  covering  about  130  pages 
of  the  book,  rich  material  is  found.  A  refreshing  feature  of 
the  whole  work  is  the  fact  that  it  gives  evidence  everywhere 
of  spiritual  perception  and  loyalty  to  the  Christian  faith,  and 
is  not  a  mere  intellectual  discussion  of  the  impingement  of 
unproved  theories  on  the  facts  of  Divine  revelation. 

I  close  this  very  inadequate  review  of  this  book  by  quoting 
a  few  of  the  many  pithy  sentences  which  abound  in  the  text: 
”The  vintage  of  modern  scholasticism  is  poor  stuff  at  its  best, 
and  we  venture  to  submit  that  those  who  declare  themselves 
to  be  the  sole  enlightened  exponents  of  the  Bible  must  sup¬ 
port  their  portentious  assertion  by  recognized  and  test^ 
foots,**  “For  it  cannot  be  too  strongly  emphasized  that  no 
one  is  capable  of  being,  or  indeed  fit  to  be,  a  Bible  teacher, 
or  even  preacher,  who  is  found  wanting  in  this  prime  requisite 
of  knowing  the  Bible.”  What  heresy  this  is  to  many  modem 
schools  of  theology!  “The  nemesis  of  Bible  neglect  and 
idolatry  in  a  ‘school  of  thought*  is  the  parrot  brain.** 

Rollin  T.  Chafer. 

The  Truth  of  Christianity.  By  Lt.  Col.  W.  H.  Turton, 
D.S.O.  Twelfth  Edition,  Revis^  throughout.  Wells  Gard¬ 
ner,  Darton  and  Co.,  Ltd.,  Paternoster  Bldgs.,  E.C.4, 
London  .  1934.  506  pp.  2/6.  In  the  United  States,  $1.00. 

This  is  not  a  new  book,  but  the  twelfth  edition  of  a  widely- 
known  work,  now  revised  throughout.  The  listed  endorse¬ 
ments  of  the  book  represent  a  catholic  opinion  indeed,  includ¬ 
ing  the  views  of  Roman  Catholic,  Church  of  England,  Presby¬ 
terian,  Nonconformist  and  Agnostic  press,  some  thirty-three 
journals  being  quoted.  In  a  few  instances  the  same  journal 
is  found  giving  high  endorsement  to  this  work  and  the  book 
by  Dr.  Amos,  reviewed  above.  This  is  rather  puzzling  to  an 
American  reviewer ;  for  in  many  respects  these  two  books  are 
in  decided  conflict  on  matters  of  basic  import  and  wholly 
impossible  of  reconciliation. 

It  stands  to  reason  that  a  book  of  this  size  written  in 
defense  of  Christianity  will  present  much  good  material,  and 
this  is  the  case  with  this  volume.  The  discerning  student  will 
find  many  of  the  time-honored  arguments  well  and  forcefully 
put,  but  this  very  fact  constitutes  a  danger  for  the  undiscem- 
ing  reader,  for  the  book  is  written  from  the  viewpoint  of  the 
theory  of  theistic  evolution.  In  a  note  to  the  editor  this  dis- 
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tinguished  writer  says:  “I  only  support  Theistic  Evolution, 
limiting  direct  creation  to  the  three  occasions  mentioned  in 
Gen.  1  (see  p.  126).”  On  page  19  Col.  Turton  says:  “Now 
by  the  term  Evolution  is  meant  to  be  included  the  processes 
of  Organic  Evolution,  Natural  Selection,  and  the  Survival  of 
Fittest.”  In  this  day  when  true  scientists  are  casting  grave 
doubt  on  the  tenability  of  these  theories,  now  so  generally 
discredited,  it  is  passing  strange  that  a  Christian  apologist 
should  treat  them  as  factual  bases  for  his  argument.  “Sir 
Arthur  Kieth,  for  instance,  protests  against  what  he  regards 
the  impossible  position  of  the  Theistic  Evolutionists,  who  ex¬ 
plain  the  material  part  of  Evolution,  and  the  immaterial  by 
the  creative  in-breathing  of  God.  He  is  undoubtedly  right 
there  and  has  the  support  of  both  Scripture  and  reason  for 
his  position.  .  .  .  Evolution  must  be  proved  both  in  the  mate¬ 
rial  and  immaterial  part.”‘  (Dertainly  Col.  Turton  forgets  his 
logic  when  he  says,  “Evolution,  then  seems  to  be  the  highest 
form  of  creation;  .  .  .  Nor  is  the  conclusion  altered  if  we 
carry  back  the  process  of  evolution,  and  assume  that  the 
earliest  form  of  life  was  itself  evolved  from  some  previous 
form  of  inanimate  matter;  .  .  .  For  if  the  results  as  we  now 
see  them  show  design,  then  the  argument  for  a  Designer  is 
not  weakened,  but  our  ideas  of  His  skill  are  still  further  in¬ 
creased,  if  we  believe  that  they  were  already  secured  when 
our  earth  w’as  merely  a  nebula.”  We  are  not  surprised  from 
this  to  find  accompanying  evidence  that  proficiency  as  an 
army  engineer  does  not  necessarily  fit  one  to  speak  authori¬ 
tatively  on  matters  theological,  even  though  it  is  his  ex¬ 
pressed  aim  to  prove  the  credibility  of  the  facts  and  doctrines 
of  the  Apostles^  Nicene  and  Athanasian  creeds.  We  prefer 
to  take  the  scholarly  exposition  by  Dr.  A.  T.  Robertson  in  his 
The  Minister  and  His  Greek  New  Testament  of  the  use  of  the 
prepositions  involved  in  Col.  Turton’s  statement  that  Christ 
“suffered  on  our  behalf,  though  not  in  our  stead.”  Dr. 
Robertson  concludes  his  argument:  “That  is  substitution. 
The  one  who  knew  no  sin  God  made  to  be  sin  in  our  stead 
(vjc^q)  that  we  might  become  Gted’s  righteousness  in  Him  (2 
Cor.  6:21).  All  this  and  more  Paul  poured  into  the  preposi¬ 
tion  ....  The  papyri  forbid  our  emptying  wieq  of  this  wealth 
of  meaning  in  the  interest  of  any  theological  theo^”  (p.  42). 
The  very  noticeable  omissions  of  cardinal  points  in  salvation 

^The  yital  Challenge  o/  BiUtcal  Certitude.  C.  W.  Hale  Amos,  D.D.,  p.  132. 
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truth  is  also  a  serious  defect  in  a  book  on  the  truth  of 
Christianity. 

Rollin  T.  Chafer. 


Speaking  of  Religion.  By  Bruce  Curry.  Charles  Scribner's 

Sons,  New  York.  206  pp.  $1.50. 

Dr.  Curry,  who  is  Professor  of  Practical  Theology  at 
Union  Theological  Seminary,  New  York,  aims  in  this  volume 
to  deal  with  the  question:  “What  kind  of  religion  can  sus¬ 
tain  the  life  of  our  modern  world  and  meet  its  profounder 
spiritual  needs?” 

At  the  very  outset  the  author  would  have  us  bear  in  mind 
the  distinction  between  “high”  and  “low”  religion.  He  says, 
“High  religion  is  not  a  new  religion.  It  is  a  revision  upward 
of  existing  religion”  (page  vii  of  preface).  All  existing  re¬ 
ligion,  practically  speaking,  is  “low”  religion.  Although  dis¬ 
guised  by  these  new  terms — “high”  and  “low” — and  although 
there  is  much  protestation  to  the  effect  that  fundamentalism 
is  not  referred  to  by  “low”  religion,  the  views  presented  in 
the  book  are  not  conservative,  but  are  distinctively  modem 
and  liberal. 

In  speaking  of  the  traditional  interpretations  of  the  Bible, 
he  states  on  page  6,  “These  interpretations  have  been  in¬ 
herited  by  most  of  the  Christianity  of  our  day,  being  tenaci¬ 
ously  espoused  even  by  some  otherwise  intelligent  people  who 
will  not  or  cannot  bring  themselves  to  apply  the  rigorous 
discriminations  of  scholarship  and  scientific  knowledge  to  the 
task  of  separating  the  wheat  from  the  chaff.”  Such  cheap 
polemic  concerning  “the  rigorous  discriminations  of  scholar¬ 
ship  and  scientific  knowledge”  is  not  unknown  among  the  lib¬ 
eral  camp.  The  words  of  Job,  and  we  apply  them  because  the 
offense  is  ever  before  us  and  as  often  blatant,  are  applicable 
to  such  statements:  “No  doubt  but  ye  are  the  people,  and 
wisdom  shall  die  with  you.”  Along  the  same  strain,  he  notes 
on  page  33:  “But  this  ‘old  time  religion'  is  made  well-nigh 
impossible  since  scientific  findings  such  as  evolution  have 
rocked  the  pillars  of  the  older  world-view,  and  since  biblical 
criticism  has  shaken  relief  in  the  external  and  final  authority 
of  the  Bible.”  In  order  to  solve  the  problem  of  authority,  the 
writer  offers  the  following  as  the  proper  resort:  “The  au¬ 
thority  which  is  necessary  for  discipline  will  be  found,  not 
in  institutional  dogma,  but  in  freshly  achieved  insight  of 
values  that  command  obedience  by  their  inner  worth”  (p. 
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149).  It  is  the  same  old  story  of  setting  up  the  individual 
inner  con.sciousness  as  the  ultimate  ^ide  in  authority,  which 
by  its  very  nature  destroys  any  possibility  of  final  authority. 

Probably  as  unsavoury  a  statement  as  any  in  the  book  is 
that  made  in  the  footnote  on  page  46  which  denies  the 
omniscience  of  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ.  He  maintains:  **If 
Jesus  toward  the  end  of  his  ministry  when  all  seemed  hope¬ 
less,  adopted  the  apocalyptic  viewpoint  of  sudden  super¬ 
natural  divine  intervention,  it  was  a  surrender  to  the  prevail¬ 
ing  outlook  of  his  day,  an  expectation  doomed  to  disappoint¬ 
ment.” 

The  reverent  student  of  the  Word,  who  is  persuaded  as  to 
the  Bible’s  absolute  inerrancy  and  dependability  in  all  mat¬ 
ters  of  faith  and  practice,  will  find  nothing  of  value  in  this 
book,  except  a  fresh  demonstration  that  the  natural  man 
cannot  discern  the  things  of  the  Spirit  of  God,  and  that  all 
humanly-devised  methods  and  ways  of  searching  out  God 
are  doomed  to  failure.  Charles  L.  Feinberg. 

Effective  Witness  in  Strategic  Centres.  A  Symposium 
by  University  Men.  Edited  by  the  Rev.  F.  Houghton, 
B.A.  Published  by  I.V.F.,  43  Russell  Square,  London, 
W.C.I.  189  pp.  Two  shillings  net. 

The  strategic  centers  with  which  the  book  deals  are  the 
universities.  The  book  describes  the  methods  used  by  the 
Inter-Varsity  Fellowship  of  Evangelical  Unions  for  reaching 
the  unsaved  in  the  universities,  as  well  as  leading  the  saved 
into  a  fuller  life  and  service  for  Christ.  Among  the  many 
subjects  dealt  with  are  the  following:  personal  Bible  study, 
Bible  study  circles,  the  evangelistic  mission,  personal  work, 
open-air  work,  missionary  study  circles,  and  other  phases  of 
an  effective  witness  for  Christ.  The  volume  maintains  a 
wholesome  Christian  attitude  throughout,  and  should  be  read 
by  every  one  who  knows  of  the  distressing  conditions  existing 
in  the  universities,  and  longs  that  many  more  may  be  led  out 
into  a  saving  knowledge  of  Christ. 

Charles  L.  Feinberg. 

The  Forty  Days  of  Musa  Dagh.  By  Franz  Werfel.  Trans¬ 
lated  from  the  German  by  Geoffrey  Dunlop.  The  Viking 
Press,  New  York.  1834.  824  pp. 

In  some  respects  this  is  a  terrible  book.  Nevertheless,  it 
is  a  most  enlightening  one  and  a  book  that  all  Christian  lead- 
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ers  should  read.  The  reason  given  for  it  is  thus  presented: 

The  book  was  conceived  ...  in  the  course  of  a  stay  in 
Damascus.  The  miserable  sight  of  some  maimed  and  fam¬ 
ished-looking  children,  working  in  a  carpet  factory,  gave  me 
the  final  impulse  to  snatch  from  the  Hades  of  all  that  was, 
this  incomprehensible  destiny  of  the  Armenian  nation. 

Book  I  introduces  the  characters,  the  hero  in  particular, 
Gabriel  Begradian,  whose  grandfather  had  acquired  consid¬ 
erable  wealth  and  had  used  it  freely  to  help  his  race.  He  was 
an  officer  in  the  Turkish  army,  but  was  not  called  to  the 
colors  for  service  in  the  war  and,  finally  realizing  that  the 
extermination  of  his  race  was  planned,  decided  to  resist. 
Studying  the  mountain  on  which  his  ancestral  home  was  lo¬ 
cated,  he  planned  its  defences  and  then  ascertained  what  he 
could  count  on  for  an  army  of  defense.  He  found  a  man  who 
could  repair  rifles  and  manufacture  ammunition,  discovered 
that  many  rifles  had  been  hidden  by  his  compatriots  and 
could  be  brought  to  the  stronghold,  and  devoted  himself  to 
the  task  of  training  his  neighbors  to  fight. 

When  the  time  came  for  them  to  be  transported — and 
thus  exterminated — ^they  refused  to  obey.  War  followed,  and 
the  Turks  were  beaten  repeatedly.  A  troup  of  boys  captured 
the  Turkish  cannon  and  ammunition  at  midnight  and  caused 
the  men  to  rush  to  the  place  to  defend  the  mountain.  Instead, 
they  dragged  the  captured  guns  up  the  slope  and  used  them 
effectively  afterwards,  ^^en  all  seemed  lost  a  French 
cruiser  appeared  on  the  scene,  shelled  the  Turkish  camp,  and 
the  fleet  carried  the  Armenians  to  safety. 

The  various  characters  are  made  so  real  that  the  reader 
almost  feels  that  he  has  met  them,  and  the  tragic  events 
arouse  his  indignation  as  well  as  his  sympathy.  A  faith¬ 
less  wife  and  a  renegade  American  of  Greek  and  French 
parentage  complicate  matters,  and  the  best  and  worst  in 
native  Armenians  are  laid  bare  to  all  who  read.  Keenness 
and  stupidity,  nobility  and  meanness,  selfishness  and  altru¬ 
ism  stalk  through  the  pages  with  telling  realism,  and  the 
reader  obtains  an  impression  of  Armenian  and  Turldsh  char¬ 
acter  that  persists. 

A  part  of  the  book  is  based  on  historical  records  of  a 
talk  between  Enver  Pasha  and  Pastor  Johannes  Lepsius.  Dr. 
Lepsius  also  has  an  interview  with  some  Turks  who  condemn 
the  treatment  of  Armenians  and  would  stop  it  if  they  could. 
Illuminating  is  the  complaint  of  the  Turks  that  American 
missionaries  are  the  people  to  blame  for  all  the  trouble,  and 
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their  attitude  is  a  vivid  commentary  on  the  position  taken  in 
“Rethinking  Missions/’  They  assert  that  the  missionaries 
came  in,  taught  the  Armenians  how  to  improve  their  status, 
enabled  them  to  prosper  and  get  wealth,  and  thus  upset  all 
the  amicable  relations  that  had  always  existed  between  Uie 
two  races  up  to  that  time.  They  affirm,  so  the  book  stat^, 
that  the  Armenians  became  arrogant,  and  that  their  masters, 
the  Turks,  were  thus  driven  to  suppress  them  and  put  them 
back  in  their  place ! 

H.  W.  Magoun. 

The  Certainties  of  The  Gospel.  By  William  Childs  Rob¬ 
inson,  A.M.,  Th.D.,  D.D.  Zondervan  Publishing  House, 

Grand  Rapids.  1935.  150  pp. 

While  the  author  is  the  Professor  of  Historical  Theol¬ 
ogy  at  Columbia  Theological  Seminary  at  Decatur,  Georgia, 
this  is  no  dry  theological  treatise.  In  fact  the  substance  of 
the  first  five  and  last  chapters  was  presented  at  the  Young 
People’s  Conference  of  the  Synod  of  Mississippi,  while  the 
sixth  chapter  was  delivered  in  the  West  End  Presb3rterian 
Church  at  Atlanta.  In  these  chapters  by  careful  logic,  bol¬ 
stered  by  quotations  from  famous  authorities,  and  made 
effective  by  the  appropriate  use  of  poetry  and  illustrations, 
he  shows  the  certainty  that  God  is  the  Author  of  the  Gospel: 
(I)  The  Certainties  of  Jesus  Christ,  the  substance  of  the 
Gospel,  (II)  of  the  A-B-C’s  of  the  Gospel  (the  death  and 
resurrection  of  Christ),  (III)  of  Grace  the  Fundamental 
Character  of  the  Gospel,  (IV)  of  Justification  by  Faith,  the 
Gospel  Way  of  Salvation,  (V)  and  of  God’s  Love  and  Care, 
the  Comfort  of  the  Gospel,  (VI)  with  a  soul-stirring  and 
strengthening  conclusion.  For  the  Gospel!  And  Unshamed. 

He  has  undertaken  in  a  most  convincing  and  refreshing 
manner  to  restore  what  he  calls.  The  Lost  Chord  of  Protes¬ 
tantism,  Certainty.  And  well  might  the  lost  chord  be  re¬ 
stored  if  men  knew  with  the  author  that  “the  secret  of  as¬ 
surance  lies  in  not  allowing  the  things  we  do  not  know  to 
unsettle  our  confidence  in  the  things  we  do  know.” 

He  quotes  the  statement  of  Patrick  Hamilton,  protomar¬ 
tyr  of  the  Scottish  Reformation,  that  “Faith  Is  Certainty”; 
and  says,  “With  Calvin  and  Barth  we  define  faith  as  knowl¬ 
edge,”  a  theme  which  he  develops  theologically  and  psycho¬ 
logically  throughout  the  book.  In  discussing  justification  by 
faith  he  carefully  avoids  modernistic  solifidianism  by  show- 
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ing  that  “the  strength  of  faith  is  neither  in  the  idea  of 
faith  nor  in  the  amount  of  faith;  it  is  the  object  of  faith.’* 
Thus,  true  to  Reform  tradition  he  makes  salvation  theo- 
centric,  not  anthropocentric.  This  book  is  a  challenge  in 
these  days  of  the  glorification  of  man  whether  in  science 
or  theology  “to  return  to  the  Reformed  slogan,  soli  Deo 
gloria.**  Unfortunately  the  book  is  slightly  marred  by  a 
number  of  typographical  errors. 

Kian,  Kiangsi,  China.  Arthur  J.  Dieffenbacher. 

Septuaginta,  id  est  Vetus  Testamentum  Graece  Iuxta 
LXX  INTERPRETES  Edidit  ALFRED  Rahlfs.  Stuttgart, 
Privilegierte  Wuerttembergische  Bibelanstalt,  Hauptstaet- 
terstrasse,  51B,  1935.  Price,  student  edition,  Bible  paper, 
linen  binding,  ^o  vols.,  12  Marks;  de  luxe,  single  vol. 
edition,  extra  thin  paper,  half  leather,  17  Marks. 

In  1922  a  prospectus  for  a  promised  edition  of  the 
Septuagint  appeared  in  the  form  of  Das  Buck  Ruth  griechisch, 
als  Probe  einer  kritischen  Handausgabe  der  Septuaginta.  In 
1926  another  fasciculus  of  this  edition  of  the  LXX  was  issued, 
the  book  of  Genesis,  with  the  statement  that  within  several 
years  the  entire  O.T.  would  be  completed.  In  April  last  it 
came  from  the  press. 

Just  as  H.  B.  Swete’s  The  O.T.  in  Greek  according  to  the 
Septuagint  (1887)  supplanted  earlier  editions  (Griesbach’s, 
1805;  Mai’s,  1857;  TischendorPs,  1860),  so  the  present  work 
bids  fair  to  supersede  Swete’s.  Its  format  is  excellent:  the 
text  is  in  slightly  larger  type  than  Swete’s,  the  impression  is 
distinct,  and  the  copious  apparatus  criticus  is  in  readible  type. 

Not  the  least  commendable  feature  of  the  apparatus  is 
the  application  of  Nestle’s  system  in  his  edition  of  the  N.T. 
of  indicating  the  families  of  manuscripts  supporting  a  read¬ 
ing.  Eleven  major  groupings  of  manuscripts  are  designated 
by  appropriate  symbols.  Moreover,  the  Masoretic  text,  the 
Syriac,  the  Arabic,  Aquila,  Symmachus,  and  other  important 
witnesses  to  the  text  have  h^n  collate.  The  poetical  sec¬ 
tions,  of  course,  are  printed  in  stitches.  Apocryphal  books 
are  included  with  the  Protestant  canonical  books. 

The  prolegomena  to  this  edition,  however,  are  not  nearly 
as  comprehensive  as  Swete’s  separate  vol..  Introduction  to  the 
O.  T.  in  Greek.  Somewhat  oddly,  proper  names  have  neither 
accent  mark  nor  when  appropriate,  the  spiritus. 

No  doubt  if  Professor  Hitzig  of  Heidelberg  had  seen  this 
edition  of  the  LXX  he  would  have  counseled  his  students 
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even  more  firmly  to  procure  a  copy  than  in  his  memorable 
words:  “Meine  Herren,  haben  Sie  eine  Septuaginta?  Wenn 
nicht,  dann  verkaufen  Sie  alles,  was  Sie  haben,  und  kaufen 
Sie  sich  eine  Septuaginta !”  Bruce  M.  Metzger. 

The  Gospel  of  Christ,  and  Other  Addresses.  By  Jerome 
0.  Williams,  D.D.  Fleming  H.  Revell  Co.,  New  York. 
160  pp.  $1.50. 

A  volume  of  sixteen  addresses,  all  topical  in  form. 
Throughout  there  is  manifest  an  experiential  appreciation  of 
our  Lord.  The  first  address  presents  a  comprehensive  view 
of  the  preacher’s  conception  of  Christ  as  manifest  in  the 
following:  Christ  Lived;  Christ  Died;  Christ  Was  Buried; 
Christ  Arose  from  the  Dead;  Christ  Ascended  to  the  Father; 
Christ  Is  Coming  Again.  Several  of  the  chapter  headings 
help  to  a  conception  of  the  content  of  the  book,  Christ  the 
Son  of  God;  Our  Great  Salvation;  The  Faultless  Christ,  The 
Challenge  of  the  Christ;  The  Comfort  of  tiie  Christ;  A  Life 
Worthy  of  the  Gospel  of  Christ.  j.  t.  Spangler. 

A  Grand-Canyon  of  Resurrection  Realities.  By  Robert 
G.  Lee.  William  B.  Erdmans  Publishing  Co.,  Grand 
Rapids,  Mich.  172  pp.  $1.00. 

In  this  book  we  have  eleven  homilies  on  the  twentieth 
chapter  of  the  Gospel  by  John.  The  first  chapter  is  of  an  in¬ 
troductory  character.  Dr.  Lee  is  the  pastor  of  the  Bellevue 
Baptist  Church,  Memphis,  Tennessee.  Very  refreshing,  in¬ 
deed,  it  is  to  read  a  book  of  such  superior  qualities.  In 
addition,  it  possesses  great  literary  and  surpassing  imagina¬ 
tive  values,  a  book  for  young  ministers,  who  care  to  develop 
a  mastery  of  the  best  English  and  development  in  imaginative 
power.  It  surely  deserves  high  commendation. 

A  selection  of  subjects  supplies  a  view  of  the  contents: 
The  Grand-Canyon  Day;  The  Grand-Canyon  Tense;  The 
Grand-Canyon  Peace;  The  Grand-Canyon  Blessedness. 

J.  T.  Spangler. 

God:  A  Cosmic  Philosophy  of  Religion.  By  John  Elof 
Bordin.  The  Macmillan  Company,  New  York.  1934. 
240  pp.  $2.00. 

The  author  is  Professor  of  Philosophy,  University  of  Cali- 
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fornia.  He  is  a  cosmic  evolutionist,  with  a  rigid  theism  which 
places  him  in  the  category  of  theistic  evolutionists  as  well. 
It  is  quite  heartening  to  find  in  this  author  certain  evidence 
of  the  trend  away  from  the  theory  of  “resident  forces”  and 
an  automatism  in  the  cosmos. 

On  the  contention  that  there  has  not  been  a  protestant 
theology,  he  offers  this  book  as  a  basis  for  such  a  theology, 
built  upon  philosophic  idealism.  As  to  this  assumption,  t&t 
there  has  not  been  a  protestant  theology,  there  must  be 
dissent.  Nor  do  we  accept  necessarily  any  theory  of  evolu¬ 
tion.  Yet  there  is  much  of  real  value  in  this  book  that  a  dis¬ 
criminating  reader  may  find  much  material  of  an  informative 
character.  And  certainly  for  such  a  reader  the  book  may  be' 
carefully  perused  for  discipline  in  classic  English.  It  ap¬ 
proaches  the  rank  of  a  prose  poem. 

J.  T.  Spangler. 

The  Book  op  Job.  A  Metrical  Translation  with  a  Critical 

Introduction.  By  R.  Neuman.  The  Lutheran  Literary 

Board,  Burlington,  Iowa.  127  pp.  $1.00. 

The  fascination  of  the  book  of  Job  continues.  The  present 
work  is  an  effort  to  represent  the  poetical  form  of  the  book 
for  the  benefit  of  English  readers.  Critical  strictures  have 
had  some  influence  on  the  author.  Elihu’s  contribution  and 
the  section  describing  the  hippopotamus  and  the  crocodile  are 
regarded  as  not  original,  but  later  additions.  The  period  soon 
after  600  B.C.  is  seized  upon  as  most  favorable  for  the  com¬ 
position  of  the  poem. 

These  introductory  matters  detain  us  briefly,  then  we 
plunge  into  the  great  drama  of  suffering.  The  translation  is 
illuminating  and  not  wearisome.  The  footnotes  explain  some 
of  the  more  subtle  alusions  of  the  drama  and  are  nicely  ad¬ 
justed  to  the  reader’s  need  of  guidance. 

This  is  a  book  that  one  will  do  well  to  have  at  hand  for 
consultation  when  delving  into  the  mysteries  of  Job. 

E.  F.  Harrison. 

The  Modern  Goliath.  By  Milton  Anderson.  The  David 

Press,  1329  South  Alvardo  St.,  Los  Angeles,  California. 

91  pp.  $1.60. 

A  notice  in  the  front  of  this  book  informs  the  reviewer 
that  this  is  the  first  book  from  the  “new  educational  and 
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religious  press.”  The  contents  of  this  neatly  bound  volume  is 
a  study  of  talking  pictures.  Anyone  interested  in  the  educa¬ 
tional  merit  or  demerit  of  talking  pictures  should  avail  him¬ 
self  of  this  book.  Speaking  of  the  influence  of  motion  pic¬ 
tures  the  author  remarks,  “There  are  11,000,000  seats  in 
the  motion  picture  theaters.  These  are  in  use  for  an  average 
of  six  times  each  week.  The  average  stay  of  those  attending 
is  two  hours.  The  programs  average  one  and  three-quarters 
hours  in  length.  It  is  interesting  and  very  pertinent  to  note 
in  this  connection  church  seats  are  in  use  for  an  average  of 
less  than  two  hours  per  week”  (p.  16). 

After  discussing  the  effect  of  talldng  pictures  upon  the 
individual  the  author  discusses  the  educational  and  technical 
problems  of  talking  pictures  in  the  nontheatrical  held.  This 
phase  of  the  subject  is  applied  especially  to  the  work  of  the 
church.  The  appeal  and  value  of  an  expository  and  topical 
presentation  of  the  Bible  in  this  way  cannot  be  doubted. 
There  are,  however,  some  problems  other  than  the  technical 
ones  which  the  author  mentions.  In  particular  there  are  the 
spiritual  problems  that  arise.  In  the  first  place  messengers 
of  God  should  be  divinely  called.  This  is  the  Biblical  ideal 
for  the  ministry,  and  should  be  carried  over  to  every  aspect 
of  proclaiming  the  truth  of  God.  In  the  second  place  the 
danger  is  in  reducing  truth  to  the  least  common  denominator, 
and  in  this  age  of  confusion  there  might  not  be  much  vitality 
left  in  the  theme. 

M.  H.  Roach. 

The  Comforter.  By  W.  E.  Denham,  A.M.,  Th.D.  Fleming 

H.  Revell  Co.  124  pp.  $1.26. 

The  Biblical  truth  of  the  Person  and  work  of  the  Holy 
Spirit  is  set  forth  in  this  book  crystal  clear.  The  vividness 
of  the  author’s  style  adds  a  charm  that  makes  the  book  very 
readable.  Dr.  Denham  has  no  argument  to  make,  and  no 
theory  to  defend:  a  virtue  that  is  at  premium  in  theological 
books  of  today.  The  following  chapter  headings  suggest  the 
well  thought  out  themes  of  this  book.  ‘Pentecost,”  “The  Holy 
Spirit  and  the  Sinner,”  “The  Holy  Spirit  and  Conversion,” 
“The  Spirit’s  Gift  of  Freedom,”  “The  Leadership  of  the 
Spirit,”  “The  Spirit’s  Gift  of  Power,”  “The  Sanctification  of 
the  Believer,”  “The  Gifts  of  the  Spirit,”  “The  Spirit-Filled 
Life,”  “Grieving  the  Spirit  of  God.” 


M.  H.  Roach. 
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The  Romance  op  a  Doctor’s  Visits.  By  Walter  Lewis 
Wilson,  M.D.  The  Bible  Institute  Colportage  Ass’n.  Paper 
cover.  126  pp.  20^. 

The  booklet  is  a  collection  of  thirty-one  stories  on  adven¬ 
tures  in  personal  soul  winning.  The  closing  pages  give  ’’Hinte 
and  helps  for  personal  soul  winning.”  The  reader  will  find 
a  refreshing  account  in  this  book  of  the  author’s  experience 
in  leading  individuals  to  Christ. 

M.  H.  Roach. 

Social  Salvation.  By  John  C.  Bennett.  Charles  Scribner’s 
Sons.  222  pp.  $2.00. 

This  is  a  social  philosophy  with  some  borrowed  elements 
from  Christianity,  and  described  by  the  author  as  “a  re¬ 
ligious  approach  to  the  problems  of  social  change.” 

M.  H.  Roach. 

Das  Buch  Jeremias.  German  Translation  and  Commentary 
by  Dr.  Friedrich  Nbtscher.  Large  8vo.  361  pp.  12.30 
Marks.  1934.  Hanstein,  Boan,  ^rmany. 

In  the  Bonner  Bibel  the  prophets  have  so  far  been  repre¬ 
sented  but  by  Professor  Heinsch’s  Ezechiel  and  Fr.  Weis- 
mann’s  Lamentations,  The  treatment  Jeremiah  now  receives 
at  the  hands  of  Professor  Notscher  of  Vienna  is  worthy  of 
these  classical  prophecies.  The  translation  is  based  on  the 
3rd  edition  of  ^ttel  (1931),  and  generally  follows  the  metri¬ 
cal  arrangement  of  the  text  there  given,  adopting  also  a  fair 
number  of  the  emendations.  Occasionally  the  commentator 
has  suggestions  of  his  own,  which  are  in  most  cases  very 
much  to  the  point.  The  translation  is  close  and  occasionally 
but  on  the  whole  it  lacks  the  literary  finish  and  the 
impressiveness  of  Professor  Riessler’s  version.  To  translate 
poetry  well,  one  must  not  only  understand  it,  but  also  love  it. 
Professor  Notscher  would  feel  more  at  home  translating  the 
code  of  Hammurapi !  None  the  less,  the  commentary  analyzes 
ably  the  various  moods  of  the  highly  sensitive  prophet,  who 
had  the  painful  privilege  of  being  Grod’s  messenger  of  doom, 
a  Cassandra  voice  that  mostly  went  unheeded.  .  .  .  The  his¬ 
torical  introduction  is  well  up-to-date,  but  not  as  clear  as  one 
might  wish.  The  very  important  subject  of  the  initial  date 
of  the  70  Years’  Captivity  is  buried  away  in  the  commentary 
on  p.  189f.  Tlie  reader  would  have  been  interested  to  learn 
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that  as  early  as  Byzantine  times  the  Christians  built  a  church 
at  Anathoth  in  honor  of  Jeremiah.  The  ruins  are  now  the 
property  of  the  Russian  Orthodox;  cf  P.  Abel  in  Revue 
Biblique,  1914.  461  and  1924,  620. 

Hugh  G.  Bevenot. 

Speaking  Boldly.  By  Ray  Freeman  Jenney.  Fleming  H. 
Revell  Company,  New  York.  128  pp.  $1.25. 

Just  why  these  deliverances  are  called  essay-sermons  one 
does  not  easily  discern.  Essays  they  may  be,  but  sermons, 
never!  Some  of  them  cannot  easily  be  classed  even  as  reli¬ 
gious,  though  one  is  denominated  a  communion  meditation. 

J.  T.  Spangler. 

Cosmic  Christianity.  By  Leon  H.  Barnett.  Fleming  H. 
Revell  Co.,  New  York.  46  pp. 

The  creedal  basis  of  this  small  volume  is  God  and  Heaven. 
The  title  suggests  exactly  what  it  is  in  content.  Heaven  by 
way  of  evolution. 

J.  T.  Spangler. 

The  Commandments  of  Christ.  By  Frank  L.  Gosnell,  D.D. 
Fleming  H.  Revell  Co.  61  pp.  75c. 

Dr.  John  Hunter’s  devotional  study  of  the  commandments 
of  Christ  furnish  the  suggestion  and  beginnings  of  Dr.  Gos- 
nell’s  “comments”  on  Law,  Faith,  Love,  Peace,  Joy.  Ap^ 
from  the  texts  employed  one  looks  in  vain  for  the  distinctive 
notes  of  the  gospel. 

J.  T.  Spangler. 

The  New  Paganism  and  Other  Sermons.  By  William  Ed¬ 
ward  Biederwolf,  D.D.  Wm.  B.  Eerdmans  Co.,  Grand 
Rapids,  Mich.  159  pp.  $1.00. 

Refreshing  indeed  are  the  allusions  and  citations  Dr. 
Biederwolf  makes  to  and  of  the  phrases  and  catch-phrases  in 
the  literature  and  titles  of  social  and  religious  foibles  current 
today.  One  who  knows  this  master  evangelist  needs  not  to 
be  reminded  of  the  clever  turns  he  gives  to  all  in  these  char¬ 
acteristic  evangelistic  sermons. 

Read  these  sermons  for  the  exploitation  of  man-made 
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schemes  of  social  and  individual  redemption,  and  then  for 
that  which  comes  by  way  of  the  cross. 

J.  T.  Spangler. 

Books  for  Today.  By  Oswald  J.  Smith.  Zondervan  Publish* 
inK  House,  Grand  Rapids,  Mich. 

These  eight  books  are  by  the  Pastor  of  The  People's 
Church  of  Toronto,  each  of  forty-eight  pages,  at  twenty-five 
cents  each.  The  titles  of  the  books  will  be  sufficient  to  guar¬ 
antee  their  rich  and  helpful  material.  The  New  Evangelism; 
Can  Organized  Religion  Survive?;  The  Visions  of  Daniel; 
The  Book  of  Revelation;  The  Challenge  of  a  Theism;  Where 
are  the  Dead?;  The  Christian  and  War;  Studies  in  Prophecy. 

J.  T.  Spangler. 

Ambassadors  For  Christ.  By  Mildred  Cable  and  Francesca 
French.  Hodder  and  Stoughton,  Ltd.,  London.  159  pp. 
2/d. 

This  book  by  two  veteran  missionaries  of  the  China 
Inland  Mission  is  an  answer  to  many  letters  and  inquiries 
from  scores  of  young  people  as  to  the  missionary  calling  and 
its  demands  and  practices. 

The  writers  answer  these  questions  in  a  straightforward 
and  frank  manner,  stressing  the  fact  that  this  missionary  is 
an  ambassador  and  that  he  must  receive  an  individual  desig¬ 
nation  from  his  Lord.  Often  worthy  men  and  women,  im¬ 
pelled  by  other  motives  lofty  and  necessary  in  themselves, 
have  gone  forth  to  the  mission  field  who  have  only  “increased 
the  staff  but  weakened  the  army." 

Clearly  and  simply  written,  it  is  a  book  which  can  be 
heartily  commended  to  any  missionary  volunteer. 

S.  W.  Murray. 

Untersuchungen  Zur  Septuaginta  Des  Isais.  By  Dr. 
Joseph  Ziegler.  Aschendorff,  Munster,  Westphalia,  Ger¬ 
many.  220  pp.  1934.  11,40  Marks. 

This  dissertation  for  the  doctorate  will  be  welcomed  as 
bringing  Septuagint  research  a  step  forward  in  so  far  as 
the  verbal  equivalents  in  the  Hebrew  and  Greek  are  ex¬ 
amined  not  merely  in  themselves,  but  also  in  their  context. 
In  this  way  unexpected  parallel  passages  are  forthcoming, 
and  something  like  order  comes  into  the  apparent  disorder. 
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The  author  rightly  assumes  that  Fischer  (in  Beitrage  zur 
Alttest.  Wissenschaft,  Nr.  46)  has  effectually  refuted  the 
theory  of  Wutz,  that  the  LXX  interpreters  worked  on  a 
transliterated  text;  and  then  sets  to  examine  the  question 
of  “unity  of  translation,”  then  the  LXX  passages  that  do 
not  figure  in  TM  and  vice  cersa.  Then  the  imagry  in  trans¬ 
lation  is  discussed;  then  the  relation  of  Isaiah  in  Greek  to 
other  Books  of  O.T.  The  rapproachements  are  often  sug¬ 
gestive,  but  the  author  is  unable  to  reach  any  general  con¬ 
clusions,  save  in  two  cases,  namely,  (1)  that  concerning 
“unity  of  translation,”  the  case  of  Isaiah  is  quite  different 
from  that  of  other  LXX  books,  and  (2)  that  the  “Alexan- 
drian-Egyptian  background”  is  of  value  for  the  Hellenistic 
student  in  general.  Especial  care  is  devoted  to  the  termi¬ 
nology  of  the  fashionable  apparel  of  ladies,  Isaiah  3:18-23. 
With  the  change  of  metaphor  in  Isaiah  27:2-5  cf.  Nahum 
2:13. 

Hugh  G.  Bevenot. 

Grammatica  Aramaico-Biblica,  ad  usum  scholarum;  exer- 

citibus,  textibus  et  vocabulario  ornata,  auctore  Dom  L. 

Palacios,  O.S.B.  Large  8vo.,  128  pp.  Rome,  Desclee  & 

Co.,  Piazza  Grazioli,  4  (Palazzo  Doria),  1933. 

Comparatively  shortly  after  publishing  his  Syrian  Gram¬ 
mar,  for  which  see  B.S.  1934,  p.  125.  Dom  Palacios  has  since 
brought  out  an  analogous  work  on  Biblical-Aramaic.  As  he 
teaches  both  languages  at  Rome,  in  St.  Anselmo’s  University- 
college,  he  is  in  his  element.  The  large  grammar  of  Bauer- 
Leander  (1927)  could  also  be  pressed  into  service,  so  that  its 
particicularly  good  points  are  here  amalgamated  in  the  neat 
sections  of  this  Grammar  written  in  simple  Latin.  The  vari¬ 
ous  exercises  generally  group  together  all  the  corresponding 
verbal  forms  that  occur,  which  are  of  course  very  limited  in 
number.  After  the  clear  paradigmata  come  all  the  Aramaic 
Bible  passages  in  clear  and  beautiful  print,  with  careful  criti¬ 
cal  footnotes.  Not  being  Biblical,  the  Elephantine  papyri  are 
excluded,  but  this  Grammar  will  contribute  much  to  their 
elucidation,  and  also  make  some  Talmud  peculiarities  intel¬ 
ligible.  A  very  good  point  of  the  Vocabulary  is  that  the 
Hebrew  equivalents  are  appended  throughout.  Altogether 
this  is  a  careful  piece  of  work  for  which  teachers  and  students 
alike  will  be  grateful. 

Jerusalem.  Hugh  G.  Bevenot. 
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Studying  Our  Lord’s  Parables.  By  R.  C.  McQuilkin,  D.D. 

Zondervan  Publishing  House,  Grand  Rapids,  Mich.  168 

pp.  $1.60. 

This  book  does  not  purport  to  be  an  exhaustive  treatment 
of  the  parables.  Many,  including  the  seven  in  Matthew  13, 
are  omitted.  The  emphasis  is  not  so  much  on  exposition  as 
on  methodology,  and  this  may  be  regarded  as  the  distinctive 
contribution  of  the  book.  According  to  the  author,  three 
features  must  be  discerned  in  each  parable:  the  setting,  or 
occasion,  the  story  tself,  and  the  spiritual  message  of  the 
parable,  or  the  application.  The  story  of  the  Good  Samaritan 
is  singled  out  as  a  kind  of  test  case  for  the  discovery  of  the 
three  essentials,  then  the  author  proceeds  to  discuss  the  par¬ 
ables  under  five  headings,  those  of  the  Father’s  heart,  the 
Christian’s  heart,  service,  prayer,  and  stewardship. 

The  viewpoint  maintained  throughout  is  sane  and  Scrip¬ 
tural.  The  insistence  on  one  central  theme  for  each  parable 
reveals  the  wisdom  of  the  interpreter,  and  keeps  him  from 
many  pitfalls.  Comparison  of  the  writer’s  view's  with  those 
of  other  teachers  detracts  somewhat  from  the  effectiveness  of 
a  volume  which  is  certainly  helpful  and  full  of  suggestion  to 
pastor  and  Bible  student.  A  series  of  questions  writh  each 
chapter  makes  the  book  suitable  for  class  use. 

E.  F.  Harrison. 

Epochs  in  the  Life  of  the  Apostle  John.  By  A.  T. 

Robertson,  A.M.,  D.D.,  Litt.D.  Fleming  H.  Revell  Co., 

New'  York.  263  pp.  $2.00. 

This  book,  published  posthumously,  may  well  serve  as  a 
memorial  of  the  author.  It  is  one  of  his  best.  Both  the  life 
and  waitings  of  John  are  included  in  the  analysis.  In  dealing 
with  John’s  career.  Dr.  Robertson  draws  on  early  Christian 
literature  as  well  as  the  Biblical  records.  Two  chapters,  en¬ 
titled  “A  Companion  of  Peter”  and  “One  of  Paul’s  Three 
Pillar  Apostles,”  are  especially  fine.  They  are  good  examples 
of  what  careful  research  plus  a  sanctified  imagination  can  dis¬ 
cover  in  the  Scriptures. 

Dr.  Robertson  makes  a  stalwart  defence  of  the  genuine¬ 
ness  of  all  the  Johannine  writings.  He  shows  clearly  that 
both  the  Gospel  and  the  Epistles  need  to  be  read  with  a  reali- 
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zation  that  the  growth  of  early  Gnosticism  dictated  much  that 
the  Beloved  Apostle  incorporated  in  his  writings.  This 
throws  a  flood  of  light  on  I  John,  especially. 

The  treatment  of  the  Revelation  is  rather  brief  and  hardly 
equal  in  caliber  to  the  rest  of  the  book. 

Voluminous  as  the  literature  is  on  the  subject  of  Johannine 
writings,  this  work  is  far  from  being  a  superfluous  addition. 
It  is  scholarly,  fresh,  satisfying. 

E.  F.  Harrison. 


The  Blessing  of  Believing  And  Other  Addresses.  By 
Strother  A.  Campbell,  D.D.  Fleming  H.  Revell  Company, 
New  York.  121  pp.  1936.  $1.25. 

This  is  a  book  of  topical  sermons  by  the  pastor  of  the 
Baptist  Temple,  Charleston,  West  Virginia.  Dr.  Campbell 
does  not  in  this  series  employ  the  expository  method.  His 
sermon  subjects  are  striking,  for  instance,  storting  with  the 
text,  Hebrews  12:1,  he  uses  the  topic,  “A  Sky  Full  of  Eyes.” 
A  quotation  from  the  sermon  entitled,  “Bantam  Baptists,” 
will  give  a  fair  idea  of  his  method  with  perhaps  a  flare  for 
alliteration : 

“The  tragedy  of  our  denominational  life  today  is  that  we 
are  producing  a  small  variety  of  Christians  who  may  be  cor¬ 
rectly  dubbed  “Bantam  Baptists,” — ^mere  midgets  as  com¬ 
pared  with  that,  which  through  the  grace  of  God,  they  might 
become.  We  should  not  take  refuge  or  find  comfort  in  the 
fact  that  the  Methodists  have  their  midgets,  the  Presbyterians 
their  pigmies,  and  other  denominations  their  diminutives. 
The  thing  that  should  disturb  our  smug  complacency  is  the 
small  variety  of  Christians  we  are  producing.” 

Rollin  T.  Chafer. 


Thus  Saith  the  Lord.  By  Samuel  Vanden  Hoek.  The 
Scripture  Publshing  Co.,  Grand  Rapids.  255  pp.  Cloth, 
$1.00.  Paper,  76^. 

This  is  a  book  for  devotional  reading  and  meditation  on 
the  Word.  In  the  Preface  the  author  says:  “The  reader 
will  And  much  of  Scripture  in  this  book,  for  it  contains  over 
2000  basic  quotations  from  the  Bible,  so  arranged  and  inter- 


